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CATHOLIC TEACHER TRAINING IN ENGLAND‘ 


Although a century ago there was not a single college in exist- 
ence for the training of Catholic teachers, yet our thanksgiving 
for a hundred years of Catholic growth would fall very short of 
its due measure of completeness did it fail to take account of our 
Catholic Training Colleges and their story. 

The continuance and development of Catholic elementary edu- 
cation would have been quite impossible but for the existence of 
the training colleges; and, although it was full twenty years after . 
emancipation before the first college was opened, the necessity of 
providing a succession of trained Catholic teachers was accepted 
from the start by the Catholic authorities as an essential part of 
their educational program ; as, indeed, “a project”’ (I quote one of 
the first reports of the Catholic Poor School Committee) “upon 
which, under Divine Providence, the committee have always felt 
that their educational efforts must mainly depend.” 

Before the middle of the last century the various denomina- 
tional bodies had established some thirty training schools for their 
respective teachers, but the poverty and hard conditions of the 
Catholics and their preoccupation with matters of greater moment 
precluded them for the time from any such step. The establish- 
ment in 1846 of the Pupil-Teacher System, the definite organizing 
of an educational policy and program by the Catholic Poor School 
Committee, founded in 1847, and the admission of Catholic schools 
to a share in the National Educational Grant in 1848, gave the 
Catholics their opportunity (still tedious and precarious) which 
they were not slow to seize. 

Through the instrumentality of the Poor School Committee, the 
first training college was opened at Brook Green, Hammersmith, 
in 1850, and was placed in charge of the Brothers of Christian In- 
struction—an institute founded at Ploermel, in Brittany, some 
thirty years before by the Abbé Jean-Marie de Lammenais. It 
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is especially interesting to recall—as an illustration of the gropings 
and obscurities surrounding not alone the early days of our col- 
leges, but many another effort of the Catholic Renascence—that 
during the first few years of its existence no purely lay candidates 
were admitted to Hammersmith. 

The young men who went there became novices of the Brother- 
hood, and it was the design of the committee gradually to place the 
Brothers in charge of most (if not all) of the schools of the coun- 
try, as had been done in France. But it was not long before the 
committee came to recognize that a scheme of the kind was not 
feasible in England, and that there were many excellent young 
Catholics who would make zealous teachers, yet who did not feel 
called to follow the religious life as well, and who, therefore, were 
debarred from training. 

The fewness of vocations, besides, gave little hope of an ade- 
quate supply of teachers from Hammersmith. Consequently, in 
1853, a change of policy was decided, and from that date onward 
lay candidates were accepted. A fine group of buildings was 
erected by 1855, and the general equipment was highly approved 
by the Education Department. 

Meanwhile, the zealous committee was giving earnest thought 
to the training of women teachers, and the question was seriously 
put before the Catholic public in 1853 by the secretary to the 
Committee, Mr. Scott Nasmyth Stokes. A generous but ineffec- 
tual effort was made in 1854-1855 by the Nottingham Sisters of 
Mercy to meet the need, and in the latter year the Sisters of the 
Holy Child opened a college at St. Leonards-on-Sea. But here, 
too, adverse circumstances—especially the financial strain— 
proved too heavy, and after some years of laborious and successful 
work the St. Leonards establishment had to close its doors. 

It is to the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur that we are in- 
debted for the first lasting and successful attempt to supply 
Catholic women teachers. The Sisters had been in Liverpool 
since 1851, where they had charge of several schools, and in 1856— 
chiefly at the instance of Mr. J. W. Allies (now secretary of the 
committee)—the Superior-General of the Congregation agreed to 
open a training college, the funds for which were forthcoming from 
the generosity of the Hon. Mrs. Edward Petre, now professed in 
the Institute as Sister Mary of St. Francis. 

The college was opened in February, 1856, its first head being 
Sister Mary of St. Philip—Frances Mary Lescher (1825-1904), a 
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name forever in benediction as a Catholic educationist of the 
foremost rank. “Miss Lescher,” wrote the Secretary of the Edu- 
cation Department, “is a woman who might fearlessly place her 
hand on the heim of the State,” and within a few years of its 
foundation the college at Mount Pleasant had won the highest 
encomiums of the Education Department. 

But whatever success was achieved in either of our first two 
training colleges—Hammersmith and Liverpool—was won through 
labor and struggle, painful and depressing and often almost heart- 
breaking—unbearable, indeed, without the support of Faith and 
an entirely apostolic spirit. During the first twenty years of 
their existence both colleges are a reflex of the difficulties of our 
elementary schools of the same period. 

Thus the Revised Code of 1863, establishing the principle of 
payment by results, brought something like panic to both the 
colleges and the school managers. It was, indeed, this crisis which 
forced the St. Leonards Sisters to close their college. Mount 
Pleasant had the advantage and security of a day and a boarding 
pupil teachers’ center and a flourishing secondary school, and 
hence the strain, although severe, was not felt so acutely as at 
Hammersmith. 

The first principal, the Rev. Father James Melville Glenie (a 
distinguished Oxford convert) , had been succeeded in 1861 by the 
Oratorian, Father James Rowe, and his annual reports to the com- 
mittee during his eight years of office are at once a record of grim 
struggle and heroic perseverance, and he had unceasingly to com- 
plain of the well-nigh impossibility of obtaining the suitable ma- 
terial for training. 

During this period, Liverpool was supplying an average of 
about thirty-five teachers per year, and Hammersmith rather less 
than that number. Then came the far graver crisis of the 1870 
Act. But once again the colleges bent nobly to the task imposed 
upon them, to cooperate loyally with the policy which the Catholic 
authorities had adopted—and so wisely adopted, as we now realize. 

Father Graham at Hammersmith (he had become principal in 
1869), and Sister Mary St. Philip at Liverpool, set themselves, 
and with conspicuous success, to meet the enormously increased 
demand for Catholic certified teachers. In a short time Mount 
Pleasant was able to supply a vearly average of about sixty 


teachers. 
For the time being, at any rate, it was considered that an aver- 
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age of thirty-five teachers annually from Hammersmith would 
sufficiently meet the needs of the new situation so far as boys’ 
schools were concerned. But there was an urgent necessity of 
increasing the supply of women teachers, and already, in 1871, 
the Poor School Committee was meditating the means of opening 
a new women’s college. 

With the number of their students rising to nearly 200, to- 
gether with their other work, the Sisters at Mount Pleasant found 
it impossible to undertake any further expansion. At the advice 
of the Bishops, the committee approached the Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart, who generously consented to establish another college, and 
this was opened at Wandsworth in 1874. 

Thenceforward to the present day the story of our training col- 
leges is one of unremitting effort and steady growth. I need do 
no more than refer to the momentous Act of 1902. As elsewhere, 
it opened a new era for the colleges. At Hammersmith—which 
had been in charge of the Vincentian priests since the death of 
Canon Graham in 1899—the number of students was soon trebled, 
and extensive additions were made to the building; while the 
Sacred Heart College at Wandsworth proved totally inadequate 
for the work, and in 1904 the Sisters acquired the fine property 
of St. Charles College, Bayswater. 

More and more Catholic teachers were being unceasingly de- 
manded, and no words of appreciation or praise are sufficient for 
the noble response which the different Orders of nuns have made 
during the last twenty-five years to supply that demand. The 
first of the new group of colleges after 1902 was that opened by 
the Faithful Companions at Salford in 1903. 

In the following year the Sisters of La Sainte Union founded 
their college at Southampton in the face of the gravest financial 
and other, perhaps even greater, difficulties, and since its founda- 
tion this college has to its credit over 1,500 teachers, many of 
them religious, of various congregations. The zealous Society of 
the Sacred Heart undertook the foundation of a college at Fen- 
ham, Newcastle, in 1905, at the request of the Bishop of the dio- 
cese; at present it has 100 students in training, and the number is, 
I understand, about to be increased. 

The present magnificent college at Endsleigh, Hull, which has 
in residence 160 students, was opened by the Sisters of Mercy in 
1905, and in 1911 the youngest of our colleges in England—Selly 
Park, Birmingham—was founded by the Sisters of Charity of St. 
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Paul and is now fully recognized by the Board of Education. 

The Scottish Catholics had for many years been dependent for 
their teachers on Hammersmith, Liverpool, and Wandsworth. 
The first Catholic college in Scotland was that at Dowanhill, 
opened by the Sisters of Notre Dame in 1894, which foundation 
has supplied nearly 3,000 Catholic women teachers to Scotland 
and is now recognized for secondary as well as primary teachers. 
Some years ago the Society of the Sacred Heart established a 
splendid training college at Craiglockhart, Edinburgh. 

The Sisters of the Holy Child, who, as we have seen, had been 
such brave pioneers in the early days of the struggle, proved them- 
selves such once more when, in 1896, they opened a training col- 
lege for secondary teachers at Cavendish Square, London, which 
was recognized as efficient by the Board of Education in 1922. 
Mount Pleasant opened another such college in 1898, while some 
years later it was granted the privilege of affiliation to the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool for both elementary and secondary teachers. 

All along, and never more than during the last quarter of a 
century, the colleges have in the best sense of the phrase “moved 
with the times,” and have kept themselves in the forefront of 
every educational progression, while maintaining undimmed their 
Catholic principles and their high ideal of training students for 
the apostolic work of Catholic teachers. And all through they 
have had the steady guidance and loyai support of the Poor 
School Committee and the Catholic Education Council. 

What the future has in store for us I know not. But when I 
reflect on the past, with its untold struggles and sacrifices and 
successes, and on the developments of our colleges during the past 
two decades or so, I am full of confidence and assurance as to the 
future. We need have no misgiving. The history of the different 
colleges which I have been able merely to touch upon, and, indeed, 
my own individual experience (if you will, indulgently, permit me 
to mention it), is to me a lesson of the highest inspiration wherein 
the hand of Divine Providence is plainly manifest. 

There was a time when. Hammersmith was almost too big for 
its needs. A few years after the war, with increased numbers, 
new developments, and especially the definite adoption of a uni- 
versity side, it soon proved utterly inadequate in accommodation, 
and so we migrated to Strawberry Hill. When that property was 
purchased in 1923, we wondered a little, perhaps, as to how its 
great spaces could be utilized. 
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Our difficulty at present is to find space. We have, in addition 
to 170 grant-earning English students of our own, to look after 
about 100 private students, including those of Northern Ireland, 
Malta, the Brothers of de la Salle, the Irish Christian Brothers, 
White Fathers from Africa and Dutch Benedictines from Trini- 
dad! That the Church in England will continue to be prolific in 
this great work of training her Catholic school teachers—in the 
future as in the past—none of us doubts. 

Each of our colleges is now linked up with one or other univer- 
sity; we are all recognized as efficient for secondary as well as 
elementary training, and, thank God, we do more than merely hold 
our own in the lists of examination results. 

Within the last few years Catholics entered upon a new form 
of professional educational training when the Madonna Training 
College for Nurse Governesses was inaugurated at Letchworth, 
under the patronage of his Eminence, the Cardinal-Archbishop. 
It is a work of the highest importance to the Catholic community 
and helps to illustrate the possibilities which may await the whole 
work of training Catholic teachers. 

At the present time there is in training, in all colleges together, 
a total of over 15,000, and of this number some 1,300 are Catholics 
—a very important proportion—and the number is increasing each 
year. Since we opened our first college, in 1850, the total number 
of Catholic teachers trained at the different colleges is something 
between 11,000 and 12,000. It is an impressive total. 

But who shall estimate true worth of that noble band of men 
and women or the splendor of their apostolate for the Church? 
“Who shall narrate their generation?” They must in very truth 
be numbered among the foundation stones of our rebuilding. 
And we may well say this splendid generation of lay apostles, like 
our primary schools themselves, would not have been possible 
were it not for the work of our training colleges. In his report 
for 1855, Mr. Allies, the secretary of the Poor School Committee, 
wrote concerning the training college system, then in its infancy: 
“We may hope that the Church is herein taking hold of the State’s 
system at its most critical point, and unifying it with her own 
life.” How well his hopes were founded, and what a glorious ful- 
filment they have received! 

James J. Doris, C.M., 
Principal, St. Mary’s College, 
Strawberry Hill, England. 


i 


THE “LITTLE FLOWER’S” CARE OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED 


Shortly before the outbreak of the World War, two far-sighted 
priests of the Birmingham (England) Archdiocese had secured, 
under the special invocation of the “Little Flower,” Besford Court 
- in Worcestershire. The charming old mansion had been enlarged 
into a stately quadrangle by the addition of three large wings. 
Gardens and farmlands surrounded the buildings. Nearby, the 
Avon flowed down from Shakespeare’s Stratford. In the west 
were seen the Malvern Hills. One October evening I walked up 
from Defford Station to Besford Court while the setting sun, as 
it fell on the fading leaves of an oak wood opposite, made it shine 
like rare old gold. 

This huge, sparsely furnished place was tenanted by only some 
dozen feeble-minded boys and girls of school age. Some early 
visitors thought the place too ideal for “half-witted” children who 
would seem incapable of appreciating its natural and architec- 
tural beauties. But Father (now Monsignor) Newsome and his 
financial adviser, Monsignor Hudson of Rescue fame, thought 
otherwise. 

The children were under the care of the Sisters of Saint Paul 
(originally of Charters), who had had experience with neglected 
and backward children. When the Sisters began their apparently 
hopeless task of teaching these pupils the elements of reading and 
writing, hardly any child could do more than scrawl his or her 
own name, although all had been in ordinary schools for some 
years. Arithmetic was even worse. Yet when I saw their work 
some months later I was surprised at the progress. At this time 
the children had already been graded, not according to the grade 
of attainments, if any, but according to the rate of progress. Even 
the slowest of them had advanced marvelously. 

Gradually the house filled, and after a few years the girls had 
to be removed to another institution to make room for the grow- 
ing number of boys. Just before the division, I had occasion to 
catechize these children preparatory to their confirmation. Their 
intelligent answers would have shamed many a “normal” child of 
the same age. 
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From the beginning, the ingenious head of the institution has 
had the twofold task of collecting funds for the payment of his 
purchase and the fitting up of the home, and at the same time 
evolving a plan of educating these pitiable human fragments. As 
to the financial side, he put himself under the special care of the 
“Little Flower.” Her relief figure ornaments the cloister leading 
to the chapel. After her canonization, her statue was put up in 
the chapel, a chapel which had been adapted from the unfinished 
grand staircase of the mansion. In time a larger sanctuary will 
be erected in her honor. 

Laborious as it was to collect a large sum of money in a way 
which did not interfere with other needs, the educational problem 
was still more painful and difficult. New ground had to be broken. 
The Feeble-Minded Act of 1913 was a first attempt in this direc- 
tion. Its definition of feeble-minded persons included imbeciles 
who could not be educated at all as well as those who might be 
trained to earn their own living so as not to become a burden to 
themselves and to society. Even amongst these latter, more 
stress was laid on those who would have to be kept for life under 
supervision either by their families or in institutions, than on 
those who could be made capable, after suitable and sustained 
training, of living as free members of human society and of earn- 
ing their own living. 

Besford Court was intended by Monsignor Newsome to care 
for this latter class, styled the high grade moron. The reasons 
for this are three: they are the most numerous class; more can be 
done for them than for the lower grades; they will do more harm 
to society if allowed to develop in the wrong direction. But there 
are great difficulties in discovering these children and inducing 
their parents or the responsible authorities to send them to a suit- 
able institution. The authorities in their penny-wisdom often 
shirk the expense, not realizing that public money is here invested 
to the greatest advantage, apart from higher considerations. Par- 
ents consider it a disgrace to have one of their offspring in a “mad- 
house.” Besford Court, therefore, bears the conciliatory label 
of a “Mental Welfare Hospital.” This is no mere label but con- 
veys a great and real truth. It is not a mere residential school 
which teaches dullards by slow and well adapted progress the 
usual school subjects; nor is it a mere occupation center, where 
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children of little literary capacity are occupied with manual train- 
ing in order to enliven their interest in things around them, thereby 
preventing mischievous brooding and daydreaming and the de- 
velopment of an “antisocial grudge.” Besford is all this, but 
much more. It sets itself the task of developing the capacities 
found in every child, and of healing the defects of body, mind and 
character due to inheritance or neglect and ill treatment. How 
well bodily defects are attended to appears in the annual report 
of 1927-1928 and from the almost formidable list of names on the 
Honorary Medical Board. The marvelous results of medical ex- 
amination and subsequent treatment, of proper diet and exercise, 
would show that it is not the soul which is weak. Its defective 
bodily organs are largely accountable for feeble-mindedness, 
which, therefore, can be partly healed. 

The purely scholastic training is normally to last four years, 
and is, together with the building up of physical health, the prepa- 
ration for the second stage of training. Here four years are given, 
half time to the continuation of the literary and cultural side of 
education, half to training in the trades. It is thus a continuation 
of the first stage, and an introduction to the third stage which also 
lasts four years. 

During the first stage the boys are under the care of Sisters in 
another place, and trained by masters in work, physical exercises 
and scouting. They are transferred to Besford Court for the 
second and third stages. Here they are under male control and 
navy discipline. Monsignor Newsome found it necessary to give 
the discipline some outward form. He felt military form might 
have bred a martial spirit and a tendency to showy performances. 
Navy discipline avoids both dangers. Its exercises offer more 
variety. They help the boys to become “handy men.” 

The third stage is almost entirely devoted to training in the 
respective trades. However, culture classes, especially in the 
evening, continue the literary education and lead over to the 
appreciation of free reading. 

Training in the different trades is a special characteristic of the 
Besford Mental Welfare Hospital. The method is not the usual 
one, viz., that of deputing boys to help workmen on the estate. 
Here, there is a master for each trade. Under his supervision, the 
work is done entirely by the boys. During the four years of half 
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time and four years of full time, the boy learns a trade so thor- 
oughly that he can fill the place of any assistant workman in his 
branch. The different trades have cooperated in building com- 
plete bungalows and workshops, including the laying of water 
pipes. Other boys tend animals, gardens, and fields under super- 
vision which aims at making the boys self-confident and respon- 
sible. 

The attainment of these qualities is most necessary. Nearly 
all of the feeble-minded come to the institution with a depressing 
inferiority complex. This each one loses only gradually as he 
realizes that he can do some one thing better than someone else. 
This is one of the features of character training at Besford. In 
the same connection, original faults of the pupils are never treated 
as sins, but as defects, either natal or contracted, and are met 
with sympathy and encouragement. To this Christian optimism 
the success of Besford may be attributed, while the lack of it has 
caused failure in other institutions which take a more pessimistic 
view of their patients. 

It is most interesting to read in the report of 1926-1927 how 
the pupils are apportioned to the different trade classes not merely _ 
according to a natural bent, which in some cases does not exist, 
but according to the mental capacity which the trade requires. 
A boy is discouraged in regard to a trade which demands more 
intelligence than he possesses; also in regard to one which de- 
mands less intelligence than he possesses because in this case he 
will find it dismal and lose interest. This is especially true dur- 
ing his training, when there is no financial enticement. Ex- 
perience at Besford would show that the trades taught rank in 
descending order as follows, with regard to their intellectual de- 
mands: 

1. Woodwork, including carpentry and joinery. 

2. Bricklaying, including the making of blocks. 

8. Plumbing with hot and cold water fittings. 

4. Gardening. 

5. Rural handcrafts, including rough carpentry for fence mak- 
ing, smaller building repairs, besides all ordinary skilled farm 
work. 

6. Painting and decorating. 

' The Report of 1927-1928 contains so many details as to moral 
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and character training that it would be impossible in a short article 
to deal with it adequately. However, we would advise all who 
are interested in the subject of the education of the feeble-minded 
to write for a copy and place an advance order for the report of 
1928-1929. Besford Court Circular, a monthly written by the 
boys themselves, gives descriptions of their work and play at the 
hospital and at the camp which is organized for them on scout 
lines. The address is, Right Rev. Mgr. Newsome, Administrator, 
Besford Court Mental Welfare Hospital, Defford, Worcestershire, 


England. 


Abtei Weingarten, 
Wurttemberg, Germany. 


Lambert O.8.B. 


THE RATING AND CHECKING OF TEACHERS 


One of the persistent questions in supervision of instruction 
and the improvement of teaching is “How shall the teachers be 
judged?” While there are, of course, many criteria of teaching 
success, there is little recognition of what is most valid and what 
is most constructive and fair to those rated. The improvement 
of instruction is quite different from the personal rating of a 
teacher. The latter may be a necessary process, even an ad- 
visable process, for certain purposes, but it must not be the major 
part of a program of improvement of teaching. 

But there has been widespread use of a variety of forms of 
rating scales for teachers, however unpopular they may be among 
the teachers themselves. A committee report submitted to the 
National Education Association in 1925 stated that 75 per cent 
of the cities of the United States having a population above 25,- 
000 were using some form of a rating scheme.’ The cities were 


divided as follows: ? 
Rating Not Rating 
Cities No. Per Cent No. Per cent 
47 82 10 18 
123 57 94 43 
144 54 124 46 
153 51 147 49 


When one considers the methods of rating used, he is confronted 
by two general types. First, there is the general impression 
method. This is doubtless characteristic of the majority of school 
systems. It is entirely a subjective judgment, exercised by either 
the principal or the superintendent or both. Secondly, there is 
the analytical method. This has several variations: 

(a) Descriptive reports on several or many items. 

(b) A series of specific questions to be answered by “yes” or 
*no.” 

(c) A report blank. (1) A general efficiency rating. (2) A 
rating on specific features as “excellent,” “good,” “medium,” “un- 
satisfactory,” etc. (3) A checking list. 


* Proceedings and Reports of the National Education Association, Vol. 
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(d) A series of various factors (anywhere from 3 to 42 in num- 
ber) with a numerical value attached to each.* 
- There is, of course, wide variation in the kinds and number of 
factors included in the various rating scales. In fifty repre- 
sentative schemes, Boyce found 150 factors on which teachers 
were to be judged, but these, by comparison and isolation, were 
reduced to 53. The same lack of uniformity is evident in the 
manner of rating and the weights attached to the separate traits 
and qualities. There has been practically no standardization.* 
Not only was this the condition when Boyce did his work, but 
Rugg, in 1920, found the same facts. The general statement made 
by him is that teachers’ efficiency ratings are unreliable. He 
makes the following points in summarizing the rating scales in 
use: (1) they are generally inclusive of all traits; (2) there is a 
tendency to ignore the differences between traits revealed in class 
and those dealing with other phases of the activities of a teacher; 
(3) but these traits have generally been grouped in some fashion; 
(4) the tendency is to use single words or phrases in describing 
traits instead of detailed questions; (5) some raters have at- 
tempted to weigh the qualities of a teacher, others to group them 
as “excellent,” “good,” etc.; the latter movement is gaining head- 
way; (6) all numbers of groups from two to ten have been used; 
(7) rarely has the rating been done by a real ranking or a direct 
man-to-man comparison.°® 
The following year, Rugg took up the question of the prac- 
ticability of rating human character. Without going into the de- 
tails of his investigation, suffice it is to notice that the chances 
of an administrator’s correctly classifying a teacher on a point 
scale are very remote. Under experimental conditions he found 
that on a point scale of 100 points the probable error is 5 or 6 
points on the best single rating. Thus many ratings would put 
teachers out of their proper “fifth.” The single rating of a school 
official seldom locates a teacher within his proper “fifth.” On 
such a scale as Elliott’s, Boyce’s, Beatty’s, or Hill’s, the probable 


* Boyce, Arthur C.: “Methods of Measuring Teachers’ Efficiency.” Four- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
“Boyce, Arthur C.: Op. cit. 
: Rugg. Harold O.: “Self-Improvement of Teachers Through Self-Rat- 
: A New Scale for Rating Teachers’ Efficiency,” 20 Elementary School 
Journal, 670-684, May, 1920. : 
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error is at least 10 points on a scale of 100 points, and hence such 
a rating is practically useless, if not positively harmful.® 

' While our faith in the original forms of rating scales has been 
largely undermined, principally because of the work of Rugg, 
there has been some advance in the field of isolating traits of 
character in teachers. In this, too, Rugg has done much, par- 
ticularly through his Self-Rating Scale for Teachers. 

But one cannot fail to notice the shift in emphasis from the 
functions of the teacher, what he does, his teaching and his hand- 
ling of the class, to the personal traits of the teacher revealed 
in his work. The result will be, eventually, a more scientific 
analysis of character, an accomplishment foreshadowed by the 
Downey Will Temperament Test and Voelker’s work on records 
of actual performance in practical activities, such as the carrying 
over of ideals and attitudes. 

The supervisor and those in charge of the training of prospective 
teachers are interested in the functions of the teachers, the con- 
duct of the classes. The assumption is that there are some things 
which good teachers, in the main, do, while poor teachers do not. 
They are, in other words, remedial features of teaching technique. 

It was with this thought in mind that the checking list here 
presented was formulated. The attention of the observer is drawn 
to the activities of the teacher and the class throughout a period 
of instruction. In the majority of cases, the happenings and the 
attitudes are stated in question form to be answered by “yes” 
or “no.” The amount of subjective judgment present is obvious. 
Nor will it be overcome until there is some sort of standardiza- 
tion forthcoming. But it is believed that the list calls attention 
to some of the essential functions of the teacher, that it tends to 
break away from the general impression method of judging a 
teacher’s success, and that it centers the attention of the observer, 
particularly the novice, to “movable” features and elements in 
actual teaching. The method, therefore, seems to be a fair ele- 
ment in a supervision program and a helpful guide for the use of 
beginning or practice teachers. Until such time as character and 
functioning are standardized, this method seems to be legitimate 


and necessary. 
Harold O.: “Is the Rating of Human Character Practicable?” 


* Rugg 
- 12 Jou of Educational Psychology, 425-438, Nov., 1921. 
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CHECKING LIST 


I. Mechanical and routine features: 

. Temperature (in degrees). 

. Time consumed in starting class (in seconds). 
Time consumed in taking roll (in seconds). 

Is the general appearance of the room neat? 

. Is the lighting well regulated and adapted? 
Are there any serious maladjustments in seating? 
Are routine features handled efficiently? 

. Delay in dismissal (in seconds). 


II. The teacher: 

1. Does the teacher seem to regard each pupil as an individual? 

2. Does the teacher use good English? 

3. Is the attitude of the teacher open-minded in discussion? 

4. Does the teacher seem to regard the class period as a teach- 
ing period? 

5. Does the teacher use sarcasm? 

6. Which of the following words best characterizes the teacher? 
(a) Commander, (b) leader, (c) chairman, (d) expert, (e) 
chief performer, (f) coach, (g) adviser, (h) examiner. 


III. The recitation: 

1. Is there apparently an objective to be reached? 

2. Does the teacher keep reasonably close to that objective? 

3. Does the teacher show resourcefulness? 

4. Do the questions of the teacher stimulate thinking on the 
part of the class? 

5. Does the teacher’s attitude encourage discussion? 

6. Does the recitation begin with a review of preceding ma- 
terial? 

7. Are questions well distributed? 

8. The number of questions asked by the pupils during the 
period. 

9. Estimated percentage of time used by the teacher in talking. 

10. Does the teacher use effective illustration? 

11. Is the recitation a cooperative enterprise? 

12. Does the teacher relate his work to other fields? 

13. Does the teacher have due regard for concomitant learn- 
ings? 
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14. Does the recitation seem to be systematically planned? 
15. Do the questions of the teacher seem to be spontaneous? 
16. Does the teacher ask questions that call out the best in 

pupils? 

17. Does the teacher demand too much detail? 

18. Is the impression given that the objective of tae recitation 
was accomplished? 

19. Do the questions of the teacher encourage the pupils to 
judge relative values? 

20. Are the questions of the teacher clear? 

21. Are the questions of the teacher adapted to the vocabulary 
and experience of the pupils? 

22. Does the teacher allow a reasonable time for the answer 
of questions? 

23. Are questions frequently repeated by the teacher? 

24. Does the teacher demand a complete expression of thought 
in answers? 

25. Do the questions reveal their answers? 

26. Does the teacher habitually use mannerisms? 

27. Are materials summarized or organized at the end of the 
period? 

IV. The assignment: 

1. Is the assignment definite? 

2. Is the assignment clear? 

3. Are suggestions or helps for study given? 

4. Is there specific provision made for individual differences? 

5. Type of lesson: (a) Science, (b) appreciation, (c) language- 
arts, (d) practical arts, (e) pure practice. 

6. Does the assignment seem to meet a need of the pupils? 

7. Does the assignment seem to be an integral part of the 
course? 

8. Is the assignment reasonable? 

9. Does the assignment grow naturally out of the recitation? 

10. Is the assignment made economically? 

BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER. 
St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minn. 
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FEELING IN KNOWING 


Some rather striking departures from the customary interpreta- 
tion of psychic phenomena have resulted from modern psychologi- 
cal research, but none, perhaps, strikes more deeply at the ancient 
tradition than the comparatively recent pronouncement of a leader 
in this field of endeavor. In what is presumably a direct challenge 
to a basic assumption of orthodox psychology, this investigator 
has put forward the interesting theory that thinking is a process 
which involves not the brain alone but the whole organism. In 
effect, it is not the brain that thinks but I as a totality. 

This revolutionary concept is so obviously at variance with the 
psychological lore of the past that the first impulse is to dismiss it 
forthwith as the irrational illusion of another psychologist. Yet, 
when one takes note of the direction in which psychological opinion 
has advanced in recent years, one sees good reason for accepting 
this novel idea as the logical conclusion of a chain of developments 
and acceptances based upon experimental evidence. 

The idea that the whole organism is involved in the act of 
knowing is, after all, but a corollary to an earlier conviction that 
learning is reacting. If the organism-reacting-to-stimuli is the 
sine qua non in learning, then it is not a big jump to the conclusion 
that the body itself is inextricably bound up with the act of think- 
ing. But since the observations made in a laboratory seem, at 
times, to yield but a fragile foundation upon which to base con- 
vincing argument, let us call for assistance upon that ancient in- 
strument, a priori reasoning, in discussing the problem raised here. 
Perhaps that outlaw amongst scientific scholars may have some- 
thing to offer by way of reconciling this theory to the canons of 
logic and common sense. 

To begin with, even the psychologist of the old school was ac- 
customed to build his theories round about the fundamental axiom 
that all knowledge originates in sensations; it is out of the raw 
material supplied by sensations, he reasoned, that the mental 
mechanism fabricates the products which eventually constitute 
the content of mind. 

This primary postulate, acceptable both to the old and the 
new school, is, however, recognized by both as being but the start- 
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ing point for the explanation as to how the mind comes to know 
reality through the manipulations of sensations. The older school 
of investigators, usually spoken of as rational psychologists, had 
its highly speculative explanation of the process by which sensa- 
tions pass into the knowledge content of mind; and the modern 
psychologist has his, more in keeping with his realistic proclivities. 
But in one respect more there is unanimity: something more than 
sensory modification occurs before the mind comes to know, and 
this something involves more than the mere transmission of the 
sensory change to its proper terminal or center of cognition. The 
school of rational psychologists, however, laid particular stress 
upon the spiritual or purely mental aspects of the intervening pro- 
cess, whereas, until quite recently, the new school of psychologists, 
overlooking the possibilities mentioned by Doctor Watson, at- 
tempted to find an explanation of what occurred in a critical 
analysis of the concomitant neurological changes. 

The results of the labors of experimental psychologists have 
therefore been to refer the act of knowing from a purely mental 
modification to its associated neurological counterpart, and thus 
to establish the neurological basis upon which the act of knowing 
depends. One important result of Doctor Watson’s conclusion 
would be to carry the process of de-spiritualization a step further, 
since it would explain the act of knowing as embracing not only 
a process of inducing neurological changes and interrelationships 
but as involving likewise such things as muscular and glandular 
modifications of some sort. 

This new statement of the case, instead of simplifying the 
problem of cognition, whether such is intended or not, in reality 
adds to its complexity; for if physiological change accompanies 
an act of cognition, then one is provoked to ask: How is this gen- 
eral organic change related to the act of knowing? And, must 
such a change invariably accompany the mental process by which 
one comes to know reality? One solution of this difficulty, quite 
in keeping with the bulk of opinion of the modern school, is that 
the organism, being suffused with sense organs of one kind or 
another, through its activity elaborates the reports of the sense 
organs immediately concerned. The merits of this explanation, 
though evident, nevertheless lack in utter thoroughness, for one 
fails to discover here any attempt to give a satisfactory account 
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of the relationship to the act of knowing of certain conditions 
which develop as a consequence of this physiological change. But 
the assumption that there is any relationship between the two 
may be doubted or denied, and it is, indeed, the purpose of this 
article to suggest the possibility that such a relationship does exist. 

It is an accepted fact that, in addition to specific sensations, the 
organism is susceptible to general states which seem to originate 
in sensations but which cannot be readily identified with any one 
of them. Such states are pleasantness and unpleasantness, ener- 
vation.and exhilaration, and so on. Now the question is: Do 
these bodily states, which we call feelings, become associated with 
the knowledge content of mind in such a way as not merely to give 
knowledge its tone or quality but also to enable its presentation 
tothe mind? And further, can we upon the basis of this assump- 
tion explain the purpose of bodily change occurring in the think- 
ing process as mentioned by Doctor Watson? And on the epis- 
temological side, does objective truth become subjective knowledge 
that is the possession of the individual, by reason of the fact that 
feelings accompany sensations, and is feeling therefore to be 
conceived as essentially inseparable from individual or personal 
knowledge? 

One of the simplest and, at the same time, convincing explana- 
tions offered by psychologists for the tendency to manipulate and 
explore, so observable in a child, is that through these perform- 
ances the child acquires sensations which, taken collectively, give 
rise to perception. According to this explanation, the tendency 
to respond in this characteristic fashion to objects in the imme- 
diate environment is but nature’s way of guiding a child to 
knowledge or, perhaps, of prompting the child to teach himself. 
Some attention is indeed given to the resultant feelings, the sug- 
gestion being offered that the character of the feeling determines 
discontinuance or continuance of the operation. But the possi- 
bility that the feeling itself has a bearing upon the act of knowing 
is not dwelt upon to any extent. 

Whatever function may be attributed to feeling, any sugges- 
tion which fails to consider the possibility that feeling may enter 
into the cognitional process thereby relegates it to the status of a 
secondary psychological phenomenon—a by-product of the total 
act of knowing but not an essential feature of it. Such an inter- 
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pretation confines the function of feeling to narrow limits, for 
then it would seem that the combined action of sensory and mind 
would suffice to safeguard the well-being of the organism. It 
seems, on the contrary, to be more in keeping with experience and 
our understanding of the economy of nature to assume that feel- 
ing is the necessary counterpart of the mental state of awareness 
awakened by sensation. Thus the ultimate result of a sensation 
—which we call knowledge—is a composite being made up of ele- 
ments that develop from both mental and physiological modifi- 
cation. 

Introspective examination of the knowledge content of one’s 
mind will readily reveal that in some cases the individual elements 
which compose it bear along with them certain feeling tones which 
present them to the mind in a certain characteristic fashion and 
from which it seems difficult or impossible to dissociate them. It 
would be difficult, undoubtedly, to show that the same thing holds 
in the case of abstract ideas, but perhaps if we were acute enough 
to penetrate into their essential make-up we would find such to 
be the case. Let one observe himself closely in the act of acquir- 
ing a new item of knowledge and he will probably find himself 
laboring inwardly to link up the item with some element in his 
store of feeling; and the more abstract the idea the greater is the 
striving. The vividness, the thoroughgoing convincingness, of 
the acquired idea will likewise be observed to bear some relation- 
ship to the strength of the association. When failure is the result 
of the effort to assimilate the idea to a feeling one is left in a state 
of vague uncertainty, though one may honestly assert that one 
apprehends the thought. 

Somehow the consciousness of the inseparability of knowledge 
and feeling has passed into common, every-day conviction. In 
the act of formulating a judgment, people of discernment recog- 
nize the need of laying aside prejudice. The exhortation is but a 
confession of the fact that to perceive and to feel go together; and 
as we survey the whole field of human knowledge we are pretty 
well convinced that such is the case. 

It is hard to point to any field of knowledge that may claim to 
be entirely free from prejudice—even the mathematician has his 
prejudices. But this prejudice is not an essential attribute of ob- 
jective knowledge itself; it is the feeling side of knowledge resid- 
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ing in the mind of the individual. At times it is responsible for 
the standard of orthodoxy which the individual accepts. 

_ The foregoing suffice to show the close relationship existing be- 
tween knowledge and feeling. Feeling lies at the root of the driv- 
ing force of knowledge; feeling gives knowledge the intensity of 
presentation it holds for the individual; and feeling imparts to 
knowledge the dynamic attribute of convincingness. Feeling 
enters also to determine the modes in which knowledge is expressed. 
We are wont to repel in violent disgust what may be in itself the 
most indifferent scrap of information merely because it awakens a 
sense of unpleasantness; and we likewise push outwardly with 
enthusiasm knowledge that occasions an unbounded feeling of 
elation. 

That we conserve what feels pleasant and reject what feels 
unpleasant is a fact that should not be overlooked in investigating 
any process whereby the content of the mind is to be built up. 
When an item of knowledge becomes invested with a feeling, that 
feeling gives knowledge the particular quality it possesses for the 
individual and determines his attitude to it. Subsequent recalls 
of that knowledge, or of even related knowledge, is accompanied 
by the recall of its feeling side; and that feeling side recalls not 
only the former attitude but along with it comes the original in- 
tensity of presentation. 

Since the days of Herbart we have been accustomed to speak 
of learning as a process of apperceiving. Our attention, however, 
has been fixed rather exclusively upon the apperceptive process 
as it occurs in the mind alone. More correct would it be to con- 
ceive of apperception as a dual process involving, first, the aggre- 
gate of purely mental elements; second, the feeling processes. 
Through the functioning of the first we discern; through the second 
in combination with the first we know. The suggestion here is 
not that feeling in itself is cognizant or supersedes the mind but 
that the process of feeling is necessary to bring out an act of 
knowing in the full effect of its presentation. Full knowledge 
involves not only intellectual perception but an act of feeling. 
And, whet ‘.er or not that feeling has already become associated 
with the mental content, it has original source in an organic state. 

Something which in general accords with the point of view ex- 
pressed above is found in the theory of knowledge of the older 
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school which spoke of the first stage in the act of knowing as 
simple apprehension. In the sense of the present explanation, 
simple apprehension would be the initial act of the mind and feel- 
ing would be the physiological complement to this act, the two 
together leading to effective knowing. 

In the dialectical discourses of the old sage, Socrates, we also 
find something which bears resemblance to this idea. Socrates 
distinguished between objective and subjective knowledge. Ob- 
jective knowledge he conceived to be the unadulterated, universal 
truth ; subjective knowledge was this universal invested with dif- 
ferentiating qualities by the mind apprehending it. 

Our explanation of the matter is that the differentiating element 
is the feeling quality impressed upon the universal by its recipient. 
Undoubtedly the act of knowing is a complex one in which a multi- 
plicity of factors enters. But the chief factor which makes knowl- 
edge this man’s property rather than that is feeling. Conversely, 
could we conceive personal knowledge as being entirely shorn of 
its feeling qualities we should have remaining but the impersonal 
universal, inert and self-contained—an impossibility indeed. For 
I know when I feel the significance of what the mind holds; I do 
not know when I do not. 

The assumption that knowing involves feeling suggests that in 
the act of grasping an element of knowledge we at the same time 
strive to experience a feeling. At times, when dealing, for in- 
stance, with abstract material, our feeling appears vicarious— 
that is, we feel by substitution. But we feel, nevertheless. Any- 
one who has wrestled with a highly abstract thought must have 
experienced an attendant effort to attach the abstract idea of the 
formulation to a concrete setting and there to visualize it in tan- 
gible symbolization. And if we carry our introspective analysis 
a step further we shall probably observe ourselves proceed to as- 
similate the thought in the feeling-atmosphere of this ideally 
created situation. When subsequently that thought is recalled, 
not only is the circumstance to which it has artificially been asso- 
ciated re-presented but with the recall there recurs the feeling 
quality which the situation originally imparted to it. 

There are times, too, when an item of knowledge which we have 
assimilated and incorporated into our thought system recurs in 
consciousness with a vividness and an intensity which it did not 
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originally possess. By some unconscious, dynamic process it 
comes to acquire a dynamic importance which was not felt at the 
time when it was absorbed in the mental content. One might ven- 
ture to explain this phenomenon as the product of purely mental 
manipulation; but this would scarcely suffice to account for the 
compelling persuasiveness of the re-presentation. If, on the other 
hand, we assume this spontaneous incubation to be the result of a 
composite assimilating mass made up of both mental and feeling 
elements, we are in a position to account for the added intensity 
of the recurring thought. The mental elements in this appercep- 
tive content make for clearer discernment, but the feeling elements 
are responsible for the new force the thought assumes. 

Some such explanation of what occurs in the act of knowing 
might account in part for the futility of mental cramming. In 
the cramming process one secures a superficial apprehension of 
the matter reviewed. No time is allowed for the incoming thought 
to associate itself permanently with the feeling that will make it 
the lasting possession of the individual. In this case the imper- 
sonal universal is apprehended, but its import is not felt, and, not 
being felt, it remains common property. For feeling belongs to 
one; truth to everyone or to no one. 

If now we recall at this point that feeling is a state involving 
the whole organism, it will readily be seen that our account of 
what happens in the act of knowing is in partial accord with the 
Watsonian conception that the whole organism enters into the 
thinking process. Whether we are conscious of it or not, our 
whole store of knowledge is inextricably bound up with feelings. 
And the meaning which any item in that content holds for us 
personally is inseparable from our feeling toward it. Indeed the 
fact that we possess it means that we feel it. 

P. W. Turpeav. 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Who of us interested in utilizing to the utmost the opportunity 
of the classroom will minimize the importance of the first year or 
the last year of the high school, those significant periods in the 
secondary stage of development? 

To the boy and girl who in June left grade school, eagerly antici- 
pative of that prized something that awaits them beyond the 
mysterious open door of high school, we try to give our most dis- 
criminating judgment in the selection of vocations and courses. 
To them we give, if we are wise, our ablest teachers; to them, too, 
we give, if possible, several weeks of orientation to this new and 
bewildering environment. The more quickly we can help the 
ninth grade pupil to discover why he is in high school, the more 
efficiently we are fulfilling a most important duty. 

How to aid each freshman to comprehend early in the year the 
nature of a high school education, its value, its possibilities through 
the formation of right habits, physical, intellectual, moral, spiri- 
tual, the significance of a sane, responsible outlook on these four 
years—this is a problem to be met by each teacher of first year 
subjects. Our solution of it is a severe test of our fitness to direct 
and teach adolescents. In this highly important first half of the 
ninth grade we can help the freshman lay the foundation that will 
assure him the successful completion of his remaining three and 
one-half years with us. Failure on our part here predicates failure 
for the pupil who looks to us so confidently for the direction he is 
entitled to receive. Are we prepared to assume the responsibility 
of such direction? 

But when we have done our best for our ninth grade boys and 
girls, can we, content with our labors, let the course of study take 
care of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth year dynamos in our edu- 
cational workshop? An unhesitating “no” would be the answer 
of many, yet if we are honest with ourselves, can we say we have 
neglected no golden moments in these years? Happy are we, if 
we can answer “no”; unhappy are we, if our examination of con- 
science shows we have failed; worthy of censure are we, if we are 
beginning this new year of grace with no stimulus other than that 
furnished by the desire to turn out students successful in their 
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college entrance examinations, successful in obtaining a desired 
position, but with no well-developed ideals of conduct. Can we 
be satisfied if their standard of conduct is no higher than that 
held by students who have spent their years in schools where 
restrictions barred even the most zealous teacher from giving God 
His place in the daily routine of the school? 

From those who have not had the good fortune to pass their 
years in an atmosphere where everything external is a reminder 
of the presence of God, everything from the crucifix on the wall 
to the garb of the teacher, we have no right to expect what we are 
justified in expecting from the schools where there is absolute free- 
dom to teach Christ every moment of the day. Our responsibility 
is so much greater in proportion as our opportunity is so God- 
given. It is not for us to criticize the schools where the teaching 
of religion is barred; it is for us rather to fulfill the command 
given us to teach Christ and to teach in His name. 

The twelfth grade, or last year of high school, offers to many 
students the last directive guidance they will receive in school. 
Those who will enter college or technical school will doubtless 
have direction, but who will wish to defer the opportunity of help- 
ing even one boy or girl to attain a higher standard of living? 

The writer last year worked with a group of twelfth year girls 
to correlate the Eight Beatitudes with the senior English course. 
Since the students were, with one or two exceptions, preparing to 
enter college, little deviation from college entrance requirements 
was possible. The opportunity came in the supplementary read- 
ing. Here the suggested list was set aside, and readings—biog- 
raphy, fiction, essay, poetry, articles in periodicals, Catholic and 
secular—centering around the Beatitudes, occupied the reading 
moments of the class. The Morrison unit plan of organization 
was followed. The individual needs and possibilities of the group 
were ever in mind in working out the units. The readings and 
activities of the assimilative period were not only for the Catholic 
but also for the non-Catholic students, who will not be reached in 
the class in religion and who, unless some special attempt is made, 
will leave high school with no better knowledge of spiritual and 
moral values than can be obtained from the indirect teaching of 
Christ in the various studies of the curriculum. 

The first Beatitude with its suggested activities and readings 
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was considered during October; the last during May. The pro- 
cedure followed has been outlined in Tue CatHoiic EpucaTIONAL 
Review from September, 1928, to April, 1929. 

We know the fallacy of generalizing from too few cases, but 
the following extracts, taken from student papers written during 
the period of organization, seem the best answer to the questions 
put many times during the school year and during the summer 
months by other religious teachers: “Doesn’t the correlation take 
too much time? Will it give results? Shall you try it another 
year?” 

It is because of the interest shown by teachers, lay and religious, 
and their questions concerning the practicability of the plan of 
correlation of the Beatitudes with senior English that the selec- 
tions have been made from student papers and this article sub- 
mitted. If the presentation of this material will lead other in- 
structors in parochial and private schools to attempt the correla- 
tion this coming year, the objective of the writer will be realized. 
The students wrote freely, frankly, unconstrainedly; their honest 
reaction to the work was the desideratum. No requirement in the 
assimilative section of the unit was ever made; the mimeographed 
material directed the activity and the reading. No maximum or 
minimum standard was set; the class was simply urged to do as 
much as possible. Self-direction, self-activity, the attempt to at- 
tain the ideals of a truly Christian standard of living were the 
goals. 

First, the student evaluation of the work in comparison with 
the supplementary readings made in connection with the third- 
year work in English. This evaluation was suggested in the 
period of organizing the material on the Eighth Beatitude (Catu- 
otic EpucaTionaL Review, 27:228, April, 1929). 

One senior writes: 

“As a result of my third year supplementary reading, I had a 
knowledge of eight books, their authors, and a criticism of each. 
As a result of this year’s reading, I have a desire to attain the 
Ideals we have considered, a knowledge of many books, a famil- 
iarity with the contents of bulletins and magazines hitherto un- 
known to me, a better understanding of my religion and my duty 


= God, and a knowledge of the six fundamental relationships 
of life.” 


Another estimate: 
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“The supplementary reading this year was more interesting 
than that of last year. We had a greater variety of worthwhile 
books. When we are left to pick out a book for a report, we often 
pick one without a moral lesson. The articles read this year have 
been connected with our present and future life. They help to 
lead us to salvation.” 

To the question raised by instructors as to the amount of time 
required for the correlation and the attitude of the seniors toward 
it, an estimate may be gained from the statements of the students 
in reply to the question: “What are the strongest reasons for cor- 
relating the course in senior English with the Christian ideals of 
life, as you have done this year?” 

This is the opinion of one senior: 


“T think such correlation is most helpful to seniors. (1) It 
gives them a great deal of work which will prepare them for col- 
lege or normal. (2) It gives them good magazine articles and 
books to read. (3) It tests their understanding of the ideals be- 
fore studying them and afterwards. The teacher is able to see if 
the students are grasping the work. (4) It trains the students 
to make and use reference cards. (5) It gives a knowledge of the 
spiritual life and our dependence on spiritual ideals.” 


Another writes: 


“In the readings we learned not only the views of Catholics on 
ideals of conduct, but also of those outside the Church. Through 
the consideration of each Ideal separately, a senior learns the ap- 
plication of that Ideal to the six vital relationships of life. The 
work on the Ideals has increased our power to write, our ability 
to attempt research work, our knowledge of ourselves—our powers 
and our limitations.” 

Again: 

“T think the correlation of the study of Christian Ideals of life 
with English is far more worthwhile than just reading a pre- 
scribed number of books. We had an aim in reading books and 
articles this year. Books for supplementary reading, unless so 
correlated, have little permanent value.” 


A non-Catholic gives this view: 


“The senior year in high school is the last year in which one has 
strong guidance or supervision. After that the student controls 
her life as best she can. For this reason the correlation of senior 
English with the study of ideals is most valuable. In the last 
year, so that the study may be fresh in mind, the working out and 
putting into practice of the ideals for living good, strong, Chris- 
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tian lives should be the most helpful thing possible. Now, when 
we seniors are to leave high school for college, we have strong, 
basic principles on which to build our lives. I can think of no 
argument against this correlation.” 


Another comment: 


“Tn the assimilation of the Ideals a vast amount of reading and 
study is needed. This is one reason for correlating the work with 
the English course. Again, the study of the Ideals gives a student 
a wider reading knowledge of modern magazines, books and au- 
thors. This grasp aids in the prescribed work of senior English.” 

This student suggested taking the work earlier in the high school 
course, because the senior has already formed so many habits that 
the effect of the study on character development might be less than 
an earlier acquaintance would give. To this suggestion, since it 
has since been made by instructors considering the plan, these ob- 
jections might be offered: (1) the selection of books and maga- 
zine articles would have to be radically different for less mature 
readers; (2) the desire to have the work of the fourth year of a 
decidedly different character from that of the preceding years 
would influence the inclusion of the Ideals in this year; (3) the 
utilization of the special significance which the last year of high 
school has for students would favor the consideration of this 
correlation here. 

The consensus of student opinion is that the work does require 
more time than does the ordinary outside reading, but that the 
benefit derived overbalances this disadvantage. This point is 
stressed in the replies to the question: “What evaluation of the 
work on Ideals would you give a student who will enter the senior 
class next autumn?” 

“T would tell such a student that the Ideals are long and require 
a lot of work. I would add, however, that when one has finished 
an Ideal, she is very thankful for having studied it.. I would tell 
her to work earnestly on the assimilation, for she will find occa- 
sions on which to use her knowledge.”—This from a non-Catholic. 

“T would tell a prospective senior that the Ideals are worth while 
and should be given her entire cooperation.” 

“T would tell her of the spiritual fruits. I think my character 
has been strengthened by the study. Intellectually I have been 
helped, for I have a much better knowledge of current literature 
than I had at the beginning of the year.” 

“The Ideals have been most helpful to me in making me feel the 
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presence of God. I think the Ideal of charity has helped me most, 
for it has shown me how to be more unselfish and more kind to 
others.” 

These extracts, taken from the organization of the Eighth Beati- 
tude, relate more directly to the questions raised by those who 
have considered including in their course this year the suggested 
correlation. Space necessarily prohibits the inclusion of many 
admirable comments from this ideal and from the others. From 
the Fifth, the evaluation of the spiritual life, come these significant 
statements of two non-Catholic girls who had spent the last two 
years of their high school course in a convent school: 


“From reading the articles this month I have had such a light 
thrown on my choice of vocation that I will not consider a vocation 
that will harm my spiritual life. If I were to make my decision 
again I would choose a Catholic high school, for it has strength- 
ened my character and given me a knowledge of spiritual life.” 

“T have not yet decided upon my life’s work. I am praying to 
God to help me choose the right path. The reading and thinking 
I have done this year have helped me to discard definitely the 
choice of a number of vocations because I see I am not fitted for 
them. If I had a chance to go through high school again, I would 
attend a Catholic high school for at least a part of the time. Not 
only have I learned more here than ever before but I have learned 
things that have helped to strengthen my character, things that 
will influence me throughout life.” 


A student who has spent all her school life in a convent school 
writes: 

“T think my life work will be teaching. I have selected it be- 
cause I like to show others how to do things. I am praying that 
God will direct me to choose the right vocation. Light has been 
thrown on my choice this year by my readings. .. . Father Russel’s 
Your Religion emphasizes Christ as a Teacher. I shall have Him 
as a model to follow... . 

“Tf I could make my decision and start again, I would attend a 
Catholic high school. A boy or girl needs a good background. In 
a Catholic school a boy is trained to go to God for help. Why do 
we have so many suicides in college? The students have nothing 
to fall back on when their pride is hurt. If they had had religious 
— they would have offered up their trials to God and stood 

rm.” 


Passages dealing with their sense of the presence of God and 
their attempts to strengthen this realization of His presence, with 
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their conception of the personal appearance of Christ, with the 
ideals of purity, of charity, of humility, of self-detachment, of 
Christian fortitude could be included, did space permit. Enough 
has been quoted, however, to show the practicability of the plan. 
So readily does the subject matter lend itself to adaptation, that 
the presentation to classes of boys and girls or to either group 
offers very slight additional work to the teacher of senior English. 

The work may be correlated with religion, of course, but English, 
“the handmaid of religion,” offers an admirable opportunity for 
this spiritual training of young minds who prefer ever the higher 
to that which is less idealistic. Who of us who are attempting to 
live Christ and teach Christ will hesitate to use this means, if a 
better is not already ours? 

Sister M. Acnes Atma, O.8.D. 

Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, 

Newburgh, New York. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF TRAINING FOR 
CHARACTER—II 


Other negative characteristics** we shall merely mention for 
purposes of synthesis. Worry** and discouragement”’ are com- 
batted by fortitude; the harassed must remember that their mental 
condition prevents their grasping opportunities (Judas preferred 
a rope about his neck to the Everlasting Arms) ; enthusiasm over- 
comes diffidence,?* cynicism, pessimism, and disillusionment”® 
(which recalls the prevalence of suicide among non-Catholic 


* John 2:24-25, Matt. 11:1-24, and Luke 7:18-35; Matt. 23:13-36 and 
Luke 11:37-54; Psalms 15, 42, and 128. Dante places in the Eighth Circle 
of the Inferno (17:10 ff.) flatterers, whisperers, suicides, hypocrites, and evil 
counselors. In Life’s Lessons (“Our stronger weaknesses”) the Rev. E. F. 
Garesché, S.J., discusses the defects which go with good qualities. The Rev. 
F. P. Garesché, S.J., devotes an entire book to The Little Imperfections. 
Dr. W. J. Kerby’s “Personal fallacies in spiritual life” (Eccles. Rev., Sept., 
1927, p. 263) is excellent in this connection. 

*See Cath. School Journal, June, 1925, p. 127 (Fear of failure often 
drives students into hopeless attitude of trying to memorize material) ; 
Lane Cooper’s Two views of education (“Literature as an antidote of 
fear”); Magnificat Art Company’s leaflets—“My prayer” and T. A. Daly’s 
“All’s Well”; Phi Delta Kappa Magazine, June, 1927—“Failure”; Sat. 
Rev. of Literature, 2:657 (March 27, 1926)—“Fear”; Religious Bulletin, 
pees) — a priest”; and Frederick von Hugel’s Letters, pp. 306 

an 

"For encouragement see Annals of Lourdes, 19:192 (January, 1928)— 
“Discouragement and prayer”; /bid., 42:35 and 192 f—“Against discour- 
agements”; Psalm 33:10; Father Husslein’s Little Flower and the Blessed 
Sacrament, p. 30; O’Rahilly’s Life of Father William Doyle, 178 f. (Dis- 
couragement the devil’s pet walking stick), and p. 195 ff. (lack of reliance 
on God). Devotion to St. Jude, helper in desperate cases, and to St. Rita, 
the saint of the impossible, gives confidence. It is surprising that a college 
 toosing possessing all that makes material life attractive to youth, could 
earn that, as St. Ignatius said, sickness is no less a gift than health. For 
his story and the effect his heroic suffering had on the students of a uni- 
versity see the Little Flower Circle, 5:7 ff., March, 1928. 

See also “The Church’s teaching—a source of happiness and moral 
strength,” by the Rev. Albert Muntsch, Our Sunday Visitor, 17:1, June 10, 
1928. The Book of Job deals with the entire problem of human suffering. 
It is not always chastisement, as one of Job’s comforters believed; it, as 
well as any painful experience, may enrich one’s personality. Saints and 
heroes found it so. Often people think of illness causing discomfort or 
inconvenience to others without considering the lessons it brings in resig- 
nation, humility, fortitude, and patience and that it may be as necessary 
to the Divine plan as was the Flight into Egypt. 

* A.C. Benson’s Diary (edited by P. Lubbock) treats his diffidence well. 

"The Religious Bulletin suggests that we learn the value of priceless 
gifts (Jan., 19, 1928) and at intervals treats disillusionment and how to 
meet it, pessimism, sophisticates, and cynicism. 
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youth) ; insensitiveness*® and touchiness, bragging,** hypocrisy,** 
insincerity and fickleness,** incapacity because of fear, day-dream- 
ing, shyness, lack of common sense, emotionalism, fretting, or 
hesitation, and nagging,** and lack of confidence, all blight the 
happiness of the social group and should be eradicated.** 

Under weakness of will we may group the remaining evidences 
of stagnation of mind. The best authorities have discovered that 
stealing,** immorality, and offenses due to lack of self-control are 
the chief defects in the moral conduct of children. The first per- 
sists amazingly after childhood is passed; the disregard of the 
idea of restitution among adults whose minds are not stagnant in 
other respects is appalling. Certainly it is a serious problem in 
boarding schools.** 

Students approach the Question Box in this way: 


Please say something about stealing. 

Ans. Shakespeare said: “Who steals my purse steals trash,” 
but he didn’t say what the other fellow gets. The loser is always 
the thief. His victim soon forgets, and ceases to attach impor- 
tance to what he has lost; but the thief doesn’t forget. The loser 


* Magnificat leaflet “If I could know”; Pere Plus’ Facing Life, p. 50 (deli- 
cacy as opposed to insensitiveness toward God, neighbor, and self). See 
also Mary D. Chambers’ More teens and twenties (Sensitiveness) and the 
Rev. Ronald Knox, Spiritual aeneid, p. 227 (on impatience with people). 

" West, Educational psychology, p. 194—the cure for bragging. 

"The Rev. P. Carroll’s The Man-God, Chapter 24 (hypocrites, whited 
sepulchres). 

“ Butler’s Lives of the Saints (St. Anicetus—April 17). 

“Loyola Digest, 371.11—nagging. 

See also America, Sept. 11, 1926, p. 509—“Mercy and not judgment”; 
Marion Brownfield, “The child. who pouts,” Sentinel of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, Mar., 1928, p. 460; the Rev. J. A. Haldi, “Psychology applied to 
the spiritual life,” Placidian, April, 1926, p. 1024; Pere Plus’ Facing Life, 
p. 90 (concerted action), and an editorial in the Sign, “Oracles of Wis- 
dom,” Vol. 6, No. 10, May, 1927. 

* Joyce, Wm. B., The honesty book, published for friends of children by 
the National Surety Co., 115 Broadway, New York, is helpful. See also 
Loyola Digest, 37181—“Dishonesty at the University of Wisconsin”; Ly- 
man’s The Mind at Work (p. 88)—Dishonesty in college work; Pere Plus’ 
Facing Life, p. 64; Psalm 14; and S. G. Rich’s “Dealing with a class of 
sneaks,” Phi Delta Kappan (9:158, April, 1927). The Religious Bulletin 
returns repeatedly to thieving, cheating, restitution, and graft. When news- 
papers record a son’s seeking old creditors to pay off his father’s debts, the 
Bulletin does not fail to commend the classic quest. 

*" A student who suffered wrote a revelatory series of papers for a class 
in composition on the results of his investigation of conditions and stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward dishonesty. Such a project (with a prize for the 
ng paper) suggests a means of orienting students to the seriousness of 

e matter. 
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knows, too, that if the thief ever comes to himself, the value of 
the stolen article will be returned—and it may come as a gift 
when he least expects it. The thief knows that he can never get 
any good out of the stolen goods, and that if he never makes resti- 
tution for grave matter he has eternal punishment awaiting him; 
even if the matter is light, purgatory hangs over his head as long 
as he refuses to right the wrong done. 

Why is not graft not considered a sin of theft? 

Ans. By whom isn’t it? Anyone who takes anything to which 
he has not a just title commits a sin of theft and is bound to 
restitution. The Law of God is clear. People may salve their 
consciences by saying that others do it, or that if they don’t take 
it someone else will; but that sort of stuff will not get them by 
the Last Judgment. 

With ordinary people material or spiritual prosperity incites 
overconfidence; and yet the possession of health, wealth, and 
friends should arouse the thought, “God is too good to me.” The 
contrast between lack of gratitude and the voluntary poverty of 
a religious vocation impresses every mind not stagnant; and many 
a soul after groping in the miasma of stupid pride about a gift 
God’s generosity bestowed earned its salvation at the foot of the 
Cross. 

Adversity is sweet, when it teaches one to depend on God. The 
number of fallen-away Catholics whose apostasy resulted directly 
from material success is amazing; for that reason guardians of 
youth must strive to stimulate in their charges humility. We are 
ourselves to blame if only the shadow of God’s love—tempta- 
tion,** sin, poverty, illness, failure, misunderstanding, loss of 
reputation, disgrace, or tragedy—will bring usto Him. To teach 
the young the vanity of material possessions,®® generosity to the 
sick, the friendless, the wronged, and the poor, and the seriousness 
of the Last Judgment is charity. 

“See Annals of Lourdes, 38:167; 39:133 and 158; 42:82 and 248. In the 
Bible read Gen. 24:40 and 48:16; Judith 3:20; Jas. 1; Luke 9:46-50 and 
and 11:14-38; I Cor. 10:6-13; Matt. 18:1-14; Mark 9:32-48; and Psalms 
33:8; 90:11; 24 and 9. In Butler’s Lives of the Saints: Sts. Isidore (Apr. 
4), Cyprian and Justina (Sept. 26), Marcellus (Oct. 30), Saturninus (Nov. 
29), Anthony (Jan. 17), and Vincent (Jan. 22). In the Grail, Dec., 1925, 
“The temptation ‘If’,”; Pere Plus’ Facing Life, p. 27, and In Christ Jesus, 

p. 81; Victims of love, p. 17; and the Seventh Annual Religious Survey 
(University of Notre Dame, Indiana, 1927), p. 132, “Which of the follow- 
ing factors have been most efficacious in overcoming your temptations?” 
and p. 123, “What means have you found best in overcoming temptations?” 

" Competently and thoroughly handled by Sister M. Agnes Alma, OS.D., 
Carn. Epuc. Rav., 26:408 ff., Sept., 1928. 
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A worse cause of weakness of will is cowardice,*° which some- 
times grows out of love of comfort,** and fear of mortification, 
denial, and suffering. The greatest conflicts in our lives no one 
sees but God; and unless we are conscious of Him we miss the 
encouragement which steadies vacillation, renews flagging energy, 
and stimulates dying ardor. If defeat is warded off, compromise 
and half-heartedness leave the problem unsolved. Frequenting 
the Sacraments, spiritual communions, visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and aspirations silence our baser selves, which crave com- 
fort and indulgence—which threaten and cajole. Cowards and 
quitters are not worthy of eternal reward; and he who is ashamed 
to walk with God, who will not sign the Adoration List ** or rebuke 


“The Religious Bulletin inveighs often against coddling, idleness, lazi- 
ness, human respect, the cake eater, and devotes many paragraphs at inter- 
vals to telling how to pray, fast, frequent Sacraments, nourish the spiritual 
life through reading, and how to pray to the Holy Ghost for fortitude, 
= i courage is and how to get it. To this last Perseverance adds 

p. 29): 

“Take some form of physical punishment every day, and always do the 
right thing when you expect to ‘get razzed’ for it. You will seldom get 
razzed if the thing you do is really right. Even the razz is instinctive 
tribute to moral courage: it is the attempt of the coward to depreciate 
the worth of the act he is not brave enough to perform.” 

“See Luke 12:13-34 and 16:18-31—“The handicap of riches” and But- 
ler’s Lives of the Saints—St. Clare (Aug. 12) and St. Peter of Alexandria 
(Nov. 26). No need to expatiate on comfort—“the great American sin.” 
The Benedictine Convent, Clyde, Mo., publishes “Words of consolation 
for the sick and afflicted.” See also John 14:1-13 and 16:5-33; Peter 
4:13-19; and 2 Cor. 4:8 ff. Other stimulating material includes: The 
biography of Henrietta Brey (German novelist); Father Walter Elliott’s 
“The mystery of suffering” (Paulist pamphlet); the Rev. T. Hegerman’s 
“Hints and aids to happiness for the sick”; Huysman’s St. Lydwine of 
Schiedam ; Abbe Klien’s Madeleine Semer (p. 9); the Rev. B. V. Miller’s 
The Fall ‘of Man (Treasury of Faith Series, Macmillan) ; Nt: Pellico’s 
My Prisons; the Rev. A. Power’s “The tyranny of pain” (A. C. T. 8.); 
the Five Sorrowful Mysteries of the Rosary; the Very Rev. F. Shepherd's 
The Church Suffering (Treasury of Faith Series); Grace H. Sherwood’s 
“When somebody asked,” Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 31:277 f. 
(May, 1928), and Frederick von Hugel’s Letters, pp. 226-28, 230-32, 269, 
325, and 329. So numerous are the references one might give to the Lives 
of the Saints that we merely recommend the book as a whole. 

“ Adoration Lists are posted for the First Friday. Students fill in the 
period of their adoration to prevent crowding or desertion. Signing them 
affords an excellent. test of defiance of human respect. (“If you do, your 
Rector will think you are trying to get a ‘drag’ or the fellows think you 
are advertising your goodness.”) Signing is merely an outward form. 
Donning a surplice to enter the Sanctuary is another. No one can say 
that a student who doesn’t wear a surplice can’t adore God satisfactorily 
from the body of the church. Here we may emphasize the price society 
demands of those who defy its conventions and the fact that, when an 
individual is undisciplined, his lack of self-control is not simply a matter 
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the foul mouth or counsel the erring, loses the confidence which 
comes from making a stand. Striving upon such occasions 
strengthens the will for real conflicts.** Forcing themselves to 
attend to class work they do not find interesting not only builds 
character but reveals the psychological principle that if students 
will take on attitudes of being interested they will find their 
attention caught. Out of this will come memory. As a result 
of it all, they pass courses they thought they would fail. One 
student felt that he had to read a book or magazine in class— 
he fell asleep if he didn’t read—and that “Anyway reading is 
better than doing nothing.” Since it wasn’t in our class in which 
he fell asleep, we put the case up for class discussion; and the 
individual, whose parents had given him the idea that he was 
unusually intelligent, was surprised to learn that he was missing 
a chance for denying himself a non-permissible indulgence, that 
he was destroying his habits of attention, and that his “better than 
doing nothing”—even if true—was a choice of a lower standard. 

To illustrate the truth that every conquest in one sphere of life 
makes victory easier in others—denying oneself candy or cigar- 
ettes at twenty helps one resist allurements at forty—a student 
cited Emil Janning’s character in “The Way of All Flesh,” a 
moving picture. The flaws in his apparently upright character 
as a young man were his pride in his whiskers, heartiness as an 
eater, keen enjoyment of his after-dinner smoke, his pride in ap- 
pearance; later a designing woman led him to ruin. 

There is little need to discuss diversion as an enemy of perse- 
that concerns himself alone. Those who do not deny themselves things 
they may have legitimately cannot be sure of abstaining from what is for- 
bidden. Everyone should seize opportunities to overcome desires, endure 
pain, brave dangers, test his courage. Vesting in surplice is such a chance, 
and one is unwise not to seize it. 

We call students’ attention to the fact that each giving of Communion 
outside the Mass necessitates eight genuflections and that a certain priest 
whose knees and ankles gave him severe pain offered each genuflection 
for those who never genuflected. As a result certain students have con- 
tinued to offer the “Tantum Ergo” after Communion, daily asking that 
this priest’s knees and ankles be strengthened for the service of the Lord. 
Others volunteered services to save him steps. An interest in will gym- 
nastics can be aroused—fighting indolence, denying one’s appetite for 
extra food and drink, staying away from places of amusement during 
Advent, and that sort ‘of practice on little things. 

“We follow D. Vernon Moore’s thinking (Dynamic Psychology, “The 


pathology of voluntary action”) that we have will; our problem is to 
motivate its use. 
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verance, but mention of the movies** will bring the idea to mind. 
Certainly the excessive pursuit of pleasure or diversion, usually 
sought as antidote for the deteriorating influence of speed on the 
mind and on the body, afflicts seriously the lives of Americans 
today. That there is a place for diversion we all agree;** but in 
our desire for relief from strenuous "ving we must not agitate our 
jangled nerves the more. Unwise travel, strain from athletics, 
and bad reading** injure many who never suspect the deleterious 
effects of their indulgence. 

When the winter of discontent—the shut-in period—comes upon 
us with its stagnation of mind, shrivelling of soul, noxious thoughts, 
and temptations, the Religious Bulletin advises students how to 
spend the time which idleness, ennui, listlessness, trifling occupa- 
tions, and frivolous amusements would fritter. 


Build a House of Peace 


“T will return to my father’s house,” said the prodigal, and it 
profited him much. Each of us can build in his soul a house of 
Peace. Lay well the foundation in a contrite heart. Erect strong 
walls of firm-set resolutions. Call in Grace to adorn it according 
to your heart’s desire. Supply it with the fuel of daily Com- 
munion which consumes the straws of imperfections. Then you 
will have a refuge from every storm, a kingdom which the enemy 
may assail but cannot take if you look well to your defenses, a 
royal abode, wherein to hold high court with noble thoughts. 


Basic for the ascetical theology which governs what we have 


“In the N. C. W. C. Bulletin, 10:2 (June, 1928), the editor surveys the 
Catholic concern with the commercial photoplay all over the world; the 
situation promises well for Catholic influence in deriving immense benefits 
from this popular form of diversion which holds great power for evil. At 
intervals the Bulletin recommends a list of moving pictures worth seeing. 

“In developing the idea of right use of leisure we emphasize the fact 
that one’s spare time will bring reward in eternity if spent for the honor 
and glory of God, that everything we do except sinful acts may be in- 
cluded in the Morning Offering, and that one gains merit by performing 
acts of charity in one’s leisure—addressing envelopes for the Prefect of 
Religion, for example. 

“The Catholic Instruction League centers do much toward supplying 
religious reading. For carefully selected book lists of all sorts see Catholic 
School Journal, Oct., 1927, and 24: 403-7 (Feb., 1925), “What not to read”; 
Magnificat 37 :83-92 (Dec., 1925), “An apostolate in reading,” and 40:290 ff. 
(Oct., 1927), “The Secular domination of reading matter.” The Official 
Catholic Year Book (Kenedy), described in N. C. W. C. Bulletin, Mar., 
1928, p. 4, includes a apy on of the important Catholic books of the 

and bibliographies of ks on various subjects, including children’s 
ks and dramatic works suitable for presentation by Catholics. 
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just been discussing is Moral, which includes a study of virtue as 
well as of sin. We need to emphasize the building of virtue; and 
in the matter few things are so important as not tolerating venial 
sin,*” which vitiates our perseverance in achieving a Catholic life 
and makes us insensitive of conscience. Certainly avoiding hell 
is a negative kind of living if we make no attempt to gain as 
worthy a place as possible in heaven. To excuse a fault as only 
venial sin or to skirt as closely to mortal sin as possible without 
committing a grievous offense is surely a stupid proceeding, as is 
not warring on venial sin since it does not prevent daily Com- 
munion. Perseverance bears in all these facts and warns its 
readers that tolerance of venial sin ** not only limits our benefiting 
from Holy Communion, often destroys fervor, and encourages 
grievous sin but in most cases prevents perseverance in frequent 
reception. 

The will atrophies when not exercised;*® and the creature of 


“The most common among students are: (1) Coming late to Sunday 
Mass; (2) Insufficient preparation and thanksgiving for Holy Communion; 
(3) “Thoughtless” profanity; (4) Cribbing in work; (5) Semi-deliberate 
tolerance of bad thoughts and their occasions; (6) Dull sense of duty to 
parents and superiors; (7) Callous disregard for the truth; (8) Idleness; 
(9) Uncharitable conversation; (10) Gluttony; (11) Disrespect in church 
and chapel; (12) Petty vanities and bad temper—which usually shows 
itself when vanity is injured. 

The means suggested for their eradication are: (1) Spiritual reading, 
particularly on the love of God, which teaches the meaning of venial sin; 
(2) Meditation, particularly on the inherent malice of sin; (3). Daily ex- 
amination of conscience, with systematic endeavor to root out venial sins 
one at a time; (4) Constant striving to make acts of perfect contrition. 

See also “Spiritual conferences for college men,” the Grail, 9:546 ff. 
(April, 1928). 

The Bulletin repeats with variations themes of this sort: Work for 
virtue, motives for goodness, material rewards for virtues, gratitude— 

r Lord received only 10 per cent from the lepers, ingratitude, tempta- 
tion merges into sin only when the will consents, no virtue without temp- 
tation, neglect of the Blessed Sacrament leads to temptation, it is 
easy to slip, the inviolably faithful, graces neglected, humility and temp- 
tation, moral accidents, weak-spots—sudden cave in, signs of faith growing 
cold, confusing sincerity and grace, types of failures after uation, 
scandal, bad example, bad manners, the vulgar flaunt themselves. 

“To become stronger than themselves students are directed to consider 
will as voluntary attention to a specific thing, with every distraction ex- 
cluded. Will controls attention, and to focus on a particular objective 
exclusively is to gain in will power. Interest is the mother of attention 
so that, if necessary, even by following through a desired performance 
mechanically but faithfully, one can develop interest. A spiritual di- 
rector can best help the student choose the exercise most suitable to his 
advantage. Perseverance suggests exercises (p. 21f) for light for serious, 
and for extreme cases of weakness of will. 


> 
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impulse will never form good habits and his deeds, never de- 
liberate and purposeful, cannot bring perseverance. We must 
train the will as we do the eye. 

The Voice of God commissioned Ezechiel to tell men they need 
not yield to the force of environment. By cultivating determina- 
tion (strong chin), resolution (set teeth), and steadfast purpose 
(“I will be good”) they can modify the course of events. St. 
Augustine emphasized the fact that will grows out of understand- 
ing—we think what it means to do right, and do it. Meditation 
brings a knowledge of Truth, which, when recognized, leads to 
belief (faith), reassures the heart (hope), and awakens devotion 
(charity). 

The Religious Bulletin has much to say concerning vacillation™ 
and half-heartedness and on why men cave in™ (the advantage 
of ascetic practices®*) ; it must notice ridiculous statements about 
freedom of the will. 


“For a student’s paper on the weakness of his will see the Grail, 9:77, 
May, 1927. Wm. James (Papers on philosophy, p. 72) illustrates effec- 
tively how a drunkard juggles words when faced by temptation. “If 
through thick and thin he holds to it that this is being a drunkard and 
nothing else, he is not likely tb remain one long.” Dr. Kerby’s statements 
that “the youth who calls his pleasures (weaknesses) by their real names 
has learned the secret of resisting them” and that “weakness is like the 
itch; it is best to forget it, for scratching makes it worse” were like 
flashes of lighting in a dark night showing freshmen where they stood. 

For a concrete example of will power see Fr. Kane’s For Greater Things 
(story of St. Stanislaus Kostka). See also Fr. Kirsch’s Catholic teacher’s 
companion, p. 414, and Newman’s “Secret Faults” (Parochial and plain 
sermons, Vol. I). 

“Young men enjoy Louise Imogen Guiney’s “The wild ride,” the 
quintessence of chivalry. Foerster, a non-Catholic, says (Marriage and 
the sex problem, p. 178): It is only through training the will that real 
education of the emotional life can be accomplished. Regular practice 
in controlling bodily conditions and outward distractions prepares the 
way for mastery of the emotions and for their noblest development. It 
enables them to become independent of external circumstances, of whims 
and moods, and to acquire concentration, force, and endurance. Such 
training protects anyone from dangers which arise from impulsiveness 
and suggestibility. 

“See Father Hull’s Collapses in adult life, passim. 

“Since God operates on the will by His grace, we must seek super- 
natural aids in self-discipline. Self-fulfillment and self-denial are com- 
plementary phases of Christ’s teachings. To Butler’s Lives of the Saints 
may be added illustrations from the lives of such men as Blessed Henry 
Suso, St. John Baptiste Vianney (Cure of Ars), and Father Wm. Doyle, 
From a wealth of material we might mention for various phases of il- 
lustration: M. F. Egan’s Everybody’s St. Francis (p. 34); Dr. Fredrick 
Foerster’s Marriage and the sex problem (Eng. trans., 1912, p. 154 f.), non- 
Catholic; Dr. George Johnson’s “The ascetical element in religious in- 
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Our text, A. Confrey’s Orientation Notes,™* treats the matter of 
habit so thoroughly that we need add nothing to the theory here. 
Perseverance emphasizes the physical impulse of habit but adds 
hopefully that because will is a spiritual power no matter how 
terrific the power of habit that of will is greater—if we will but 
find it. We add in warning the fact that old age is merely a bundle 
of habits and, appalling as we sometimes find the force of habit, 
it is weak in youth compared to its domination in later years. 
Constantly one must return to the material in Perseverance by 
the way of review. Waiting a while, impatience, putting off re- 
form, haste, deceiving oneself about the future, planning to start 
next time or to “see life” first, willingness to be a failure—all these 
enemies of the formation of good habits must be attacked re- 
peatedly. A growth in grasp and power makes a youth who was 
unimpressed at first eager to master self. 


struction,” Cat. Epuc. Rev., 26:41; Cardinal Gasquet’s Religio religiost 
(p. xi); Wm. James’ Varieties of religious experience (pp. 304 and 364), 
non-Catholic; the Rev. Cassian Karg’s Jn the School of Jesus (an excellent 
introduction to personal asceticism); Lacordaire’s Inner life (p. 397); 
O’Rahilly’s Life of Father Doyle (contra agere, p. 51, and grace vs. nature, 
p. 362 ff); Our Sunday Visitor, June 10, 1928 (p. 1), “Do your candy 
and cosmetic bills exceed your church contributions?” ; Snead-Cox’s 
Cardinal Vaughan (p. 28); and Frederick von Hugel’s Letters (p. 277). 
bi — Bulletin opens discussion on gaining will power—not self 
wi us: 

“You may have noticed that an animal acts by instinct: his actions are 
predetermined; you can dope him out. Man is supposed to be free; but 
there is no freedom if he follows his inclinations blindly. People can study 
your inclinations and dope you out. It is by rising above impulses that 
a man establishes real freedom. Do things that are hard to do if you 
want to gain will power.” 

As substitute penances for those dispensed from the fast during Lent, 
these suggestions are offered: 

1. Daily Communion and daily Mass. For the benefit of off-campus 
students there will be a daily Mass on week days in Sorin chapel at seven. 

2. Cut out dancing. If you stop whirling around, your brain may settle. 

3. Correct bad habits, especially profanity and drink. 

4. Give your sacrifice savings to some worthy cause. 

5. Study. That’s a smart penance. It will fool the folks. 

6. Visit the Blessed Sacrament. Your hall chapels need adoration. 
Don’t cut out smoking and start chewing; don’t wear a hair shirt and 
backbite your neighbor. Be yourself. 

“See footnotes 16 and 20. The bibliography at the end of the chapter 
includes Wm. James’ famous paragraph on a kind heaven forgiving us 
but our nervous system never does. (Our text also includes a chapter on 
“How to motivate’—the formation of habits must be motivated.) The 
Religious Bulletin amplifies the idea by warning those who do not get 
caught doing wrong lest they break their arms patting themselves on the 
back, for every smallest stroke of virtue or vice leaves its ever so little scar. 
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This type of paper illustrates the advantage of recurrence to 
the material.** 


Cana Man Get Away from Himself? 


During high school days I was the village cut-up-cute and all 
that. One day, however, a girl whom I was trying to impress 
said, “You are a disgusting fool.” That hurt—so much that I 
begged my parents to let me go away to prep school, and I landed 
at Culver Military Academy. There would be no girls there, and 
I intended to overcome my foolishness. 

I wasn’t at Culver long before fellows began passing remarks 
about my craziness; and from the first time I heard the remark 
of that kind until I left Culver I was unhappy. 

When I came to Notre Dame, I made up my mind that my 
past simply had to stay behind me. For the first few days I re- 
membered; but one evening, when Brother was reading out the 
mail, I acted “cute.” I hate myself ever since. 

An off-campus student who was struck by the commonness of 
the thought that we are interested primarily in bad habits pre- 
sented an unusual paper on the necessity for emphasizing the 
formation of those which are good. He suggested such ideas as 
putting the day ahead—going to bed earlier—in order to get to 
the campus soon enough to hear Mass, which he was learning to 
follow with a Missal; visiting the Blessed Sacrament; memorizing 
prayers; using aspirations—breathing “My God, I love Thee” 
with each bead; burning a vigil light to watch before the Taber- 
nacle or sending one’s thought to Him in Spiritual Communion 
when you cannot be there; doffing one’s hat to Christ when passing 
a church or chapel—not to the building (shamefaced goodness or 
pride of weakness) ; and using mechanical helps to practice the 

“The Introduction to the Fifth Annual Religious Survey (1926) re- 
veals evidence of the good derived by students from the self-examination 
involved in filling out the questionnaires on which the Survey is based. 
A note accompanying a Survey blank is pertinent: 

“Odd about that little sheet, but it prompted the first bit of self- 
criticism I have indulged in for many months. From the sheet you see 
that my difficulty was primarily one of morals, and when we lack the 
necessary bit of reflection on our trouble it seems all the harder to be 
better. For this reason I want to thank you, Father, for your trouble in 


putting out the Bulletin. It helped me to get a cool, dispassionate 
glance into the self that has been causing such an amount of trouble for 


welfare.” 
is note was printed on the Bulletin (an encouragement to others) 
with the comment: 

“The writer of this should call for spiritual direction.” 
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presence of God, particularly a Sacred Heart badge with the 
inscription “Cease, the heart of Jesus is with me.” ** 

There would be no point to closing with a discussion of the 
habit of attending moving picture shows, although that is a habit 
worthy of attention, for students seem to be able to illustrate any 
point brought up in class with something they saw in the movies. 
However, someone brought up the deleterious effect of the drug 
habit, mentioning a name that always sold a picture when the 
owner’s clean-cut boyishness made him such a great favorite that 
directors are still looking for someone with the same appeal. At 
the next meeting of the class “We got Habits” was submitted; and 
while we had to make clear that Shakespeare did not have to 
murder in order to create Macbeth, and that one who did not 
drink could have a detached point of view most advantageous in 
dealing with a problem, so serious was the writer’s effort that we 
share it. 


It is easy to talk about using will power to overcome bad habits; 
and I understand that if any change is to take place, teaching 
must be directed toward the will. But a person who has never 
been drunk or even a person whose system revolts against alcohol 
doesn’t suspect the lure liquor has for him whose system craves it. 
I have been drunk, but the after effects have been so terrible that I 
have no desire to drink again, at least until that awful burning in 
my throat and stomach has been forgotten. 

I smoke, but I haven’t the craving for tobacco that my brother 
has. After I have smoked a few cigarettes, I suffer from heart- 
burn so that I dislike the thought of smoking until the memory of 
that semi-nausea has faded. But my brother smokes incessantly 
and inhales with such satisfaction that I know his system yearns 
for nicotine to such an extent that he is miserable without it. I 
have chewed tobacco more than I have smoked, but after a while 
that palls so that the smell of a sickeningly sweet plug-tobacco 
breath disgusts me. 

Because these appetites make no particular appeal to my sys- 
tem, I can break any one of them readily and forever. But I am, 
nevertheless, aware of the struggle a fellow whose body craves 
liquor and tobacco has in trying to overcome the desire. As I 
said in the opening paragraph, a person who doesn’t know that. 
fight, the desire to succeed, and the despondency that swamps you 
after failure, is likely to be arrogant about weak-willed people. 


“For a list of such helps and students’ papers written in reaction to them, 
see the Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, Feb., March, and April, 1928. 
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A fellow fighting a bad habit puts up a bigger and a better fight— 
even though he loses—than the person who doesn’t know the 
craving can imagine. It is easy to keep going while you are suc- 
cessful, but the losing fight takes the courage out of any one. I 
have watched my brother, and I know. The only sure way of 
overcoming a bad habit that has grown out of a strong appetite is 
never to let it get started. 

Tobacco and drink aren’t particular stumbling blocks to me, 
but how about dope? I was so seriously injured at one time by 
a blow on the head that when I hit the ground after a great fall I 
was knocked back into consciousness. I suffered. I cursed for 
a day and a half at the top of my voice. I frothed at the mouth 
for an equal period of time. It took four cans of ether to make 
me unconscious. In the days that followed I suffered horribly. I 
begged for morphine. Ordinary doses wouldn’t knock me out. 
To make the story short, I wonder, if I got the morphine habit, 
could I break it? 

Burton ConFRrey. 


THE PERPETUAL CHURCH CALENDAR 


Improved Methods of Teaching was the subject about which the 
Association of American Colleges concerned itself in its conven- 
tion in Chattanooga last January. Teachers and teaching occu- 
pied a prominent place in the discussion of the North Central As- 
sociation of Schools and Colleges at its January meeting in Chi- 
cago. A perusal of current literature during the last twelve months 
reveals an unusually large number of columns devoted to the same 
or kindred subjects, indicating a rather widespread demand for 
a higher level in the teaching profession. The Department of 
Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, in Chi- 
cago last February, considered many of the same features but ap- 
plied them to the specific question of teaching religion in Catholic 
schools. This is not a new, but a perennial theme in the life of 
the Catholic Church, since her mission is to teach even as Christ, 
her Master. The content of her curriculum is ordinarily not a 
matter of conjecture except in so far as the order of subjects 
treated is concerned. But the technique of imparting knowledge 
of these divinely revealed truths must always remain a matter of 
the keenest interest if there is to be a justification at all for the 
existence of the Catholic school. 

One of the most recent aids to the teaching of religion is the 
Perpetual Church Calendar, a device constructed and patented by 
the Reverend Joshua Brady of the Diocesan Teachers’ College, St. 
Paul. It is an artistic metal chart for desk or blackboard, attrac- 
tively colored and lettered. It resembles the face of a huge clock 
with a double dial, one superimposed upon the other. The larger 
dial carries on its outer rim the four seasons, the twelve months 
of the year, with a saint for each day. The second dial repre- 
sents the ecclesiastical seasons and moves upon a pivot to illus- 
trate the fluctuation of Easter with all the feasts controlled by it. 
In displaying these two cycles in their entirety and in making 
understandable the bewildering problem of their interrelationship, 
the Perpetual Church Calendar is found peculiarly helpful. 

The traditional method of teaching religion in the Catholic 
Church from the very beginning of her history has been through 
her liturgy. For beginners in the faith, it was customary to set 
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aside certain definite periods for catechetical instruction. But 
these ended with admission to the sacraments. So, too, more than 
ordinary attention was given to instruction during certain seasons 
like Lent and Advent. But these likewise were irregular and of 
short duration. The thing that went on without interruption in 
all seasons and in all places was the liturgy. Through it the 
Church seized upon the eye, the ear, the heart, the imagination— 
the wholeman. In majestic pageantry, she not only portrayed the 
mysteries of Our Lord’s life, death and resurrection, but she caused 
her children to become partakers in the official prescribed worship 
of the Church begun by Jesus Christ on Calvary and continued 
down the centuries through the Mass. 

Obviously, then, catechetical instruction to be of the most last- 
ing, practical value should center about the liturgy, since these 
instructions are te be a direct preparation for the liturgical life 
of the Church in which the catechumen is ever afterward to be a 
witness and a partaker. The notable decrease in the number of 
those understanding Latin may account for the insignificant place 
given to the liturgy until comparatively recent times. That was 
one reason. But the second and more important reason was un- 
questionably the difficulty the catechist met with in bringing to 
the child’s mind an understanding of liturgical difficulties, a knowl- 
edge of the missal involved at the outset, a knowledge of the ec- 
clesiastical year with its movable feasts, its early and late Easter, 
its conflicts, its transfers. These difficulties should be notably 
lessened by the use of the Perpetual Church Calendar. It was 
devised by one who knew through personal experience the prob- 
lems confronting the catechist. It is so simple that almost anyone 
can make use of it, and it is based upon principles pedagogically 
and psychologically sound. 

The religious teacher strives to stimulate all the senses. She 
realizes that the children soon weary of the spoken word and 
would rather learn by looking than by listening, and so she intro- 
duces the Perpetual Church Calendar. Its gay colors interest the 
child at once. With relatively little effort, she will make the chil- 
dren see that the whole story of God’s dealings with men has been 
summarized in the ecclesiastical year so graphically represented 
before them; that the year has three grand divisions—the life of 
Christ in prophecy, the life of Christ in the flesh, and the life of 
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Christ in the Church; that Christ is really living; that the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical color is green, broken only by the purple of 
preparation and penance, and the white of joy and triumph; that 
ordinarily the days of the week belong to saints and that the Sun- 
days are dedicated to the Adorable Trinity or to one of the divine 
persons; that the ecclesiastical calendar begins about a month 
before the civil calendar; that Easter, and not Christmas, is the 
greatest feast of the Church, much to the disappointment of the 
little ones ; that the saints’ days remain fixed and that Easter and 
a whole series of feast days and fast days vary to the extent of 
thirty-five days; that the Church in her liturgy has a two-fold 
object; (1) the adoration of God, (2) the reverencing of those who 
during their lifetime conformed themselves most closely to the 
likeness of God. 

Knowing that children are more interested in things done than 
things shown, the catechist introduces action into the object les- 
son. She shifts the second dial upon its axis to demonstrate the 
fluctuations of Easter. She points the blue arrow or hand, now 
toward one feast and again toward another; knowing that children 
learn to do by doing, she calls upon them to manipulate the dials 
themselves. She provides each child with a project or problem ; 
she teaches them how to find their patron saint; to turn the arrow 
to approaching feasts; to find by means of the chart, the date of 
Easter next year or the year after. 

Supplementing the Perpetual Church Calendar is a mass chart 
of unique pedagogical value. Nearly a hundred thousand of them 
were distributed during the summer months. These two devices 
should prove very helpful to every teacher of religion. 

JosePH Boyze, C.S.C. 
St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
SURVEY SHOWS CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL VALUE 


A survey, covering the school year beginning in September, 1927, 
just completed by the N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education, shows 
that 57.2 per cent of the freshmen students in 116 Catholic colleges 
for men and women were graduates of Catholic high schools, while 
42.8 per cent were graduates of public secondary schools. 

This is the second survey of this particular character ever 
made, and upholds the first in vindicating the Catholic high school 
idea. Educators point to the fact that while only about one-third 
of the Catholic boys and girls attending high school are in Catholic 
secondary schools, these schools direct more than half of the stu- 
dents in Catholic colleges to those institutions. 


THE CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ TRAVEL LEAGUE 


Organization of the Catholic Students’ Travel League, bearing 
the indorsement of more than 200 of America’s leading educators, 
has been announced. The Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, S.J., president 
of Georgetown University, Washington, is chairman of the execu- 
tive council, and 200 are listed as members of the advisory board. 

Associated with Father Nevils on the executive council are the 
Right Rev. Edward A. Pace, vice-rector of Catholic University ; 
the Rev. W. J. Duane, president of Fordham University; the Rev. 
James H. Dolan, president of Boston College; the Rev. John M. 
Fox, president of Holy Cross College, and the Rev. R. M. Kelley, 
president of Loyola University, Chicago. The Very Rev. Dr. 
Thomas J. Deegan, president of Cathedral College, New York 
City, is chairman of the advisory board. 

The appointment of William V. McCarthy of New York Univer- 
sity as executive secretary was announced at the same time. 
Headquarters for the league have been established at 551 Fifth 
Avenue. Forty tours to Europe are outlined for 1930. 

The Catholic Students’ Travel League was formed at the sug- 
gestion of a number of heads of Catholic colleges and institutions 
throughout the United States. Its primary purpose is to serve 
the needs of Catholics going abroad. Its services are available 
to all students, their families and friends, teachers, alumni, pro- 
fessional people and others planning trips to Europe. 
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ATCHISON’S NEW ABBEY 


Great interest is being taken in the construction of the new 
Abbey of St. Benedict at Atchison, Kansas. Although the group 
of buildings will not be completed for years to come, the abbey 
already has attained imposing proportions. 

With walls more than three feet in thickness, severely beautiful 
Gothic arches, with its cells, refectory, chapter house, novitiate, 
library and infirmary, the great building already brings to mind 
the historic monasteries and churches of the past. It combines 
many of their most striking characteristics, retaining original sym- 
bolic significances and at the same time including in the construc- 
tion the best that modern architecture can offer. 

The Rt. Rev. Martin Veth, the abbot, has chosen for his special 
life work the building of the new abbey, which has a ground plan 
like the letter E. Only the back and northern arm of the E are to 
be completed at present. These contain cells, kitchens, chapter 
house and recreation rooms. The southern arm will have the 
library and guest wing. 

The abbey church, which is to be the architectural gem of the 


group, will approximate in size the famous Tintern Abbey church. 
Of the church, only the crypt is in process of construction. But 
the crypt alone will contain twelve altars, all built of stone and 
extending deep in the earth. 


YEARBOOK FOR EDUCATORS WORKING ON CURRICULA 


The Second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Educational Sociology has recently been published by the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Among topics of great significance to students of the new sciences 
of education, and especially to those struggling with problems of 
reconstructing school curricula on more substantial foundations 
than are yet available, the following are given fairly full treatment 
in this Yearbook: 

On-Going Activities of Schools and the Emergent Curriculum. 

Four Conceptions of the Curriculum Held by Progressives. 

Some Sociological Techniques Applicable to Curriculum Study. 

A Sample Study in Course Reconstruction: What Biology Func- 
tions Most Largely in Giving Pleasures on Recognition. 

The Objectives of Education for Worthy Home Membership. 
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NEW HEALTH SAFEGUARDS 

With the idea that the school children of New York should be 
kept healthy, besides having knowledge drilled into them, Dr. 
Shirley Wynne, commissioner of health, is initiating a new system 
of physical examination in the public and parochial schools this 
autumn. It is called the “squad system.” Heretofore, the com- 
plete examination of a child has been entrusted to a single physi- 
cian, who was responsible for looking after his eye, ear, nose, 
throat, chest and heart conditions. Now those children coming 
up for a health examination will come to the attention of “squads” 
of three different men. The 106 physicians of the department of 
health will carry on the work. Each member will specialize in 
his examination, one on the eyes, another on the nose, ear and 
throat, and the third on the heart, lung and skin conditions. The 
small children are first to be called, for it is required that all chil- 
dren entering school have a health certificate. Next will come 
the seventh grade boys and girls, who are preparing to enter the 
industries, so that their health record may be established before 
they begin as workers. The “squad system,” while new to New 
York City, has been tried out in Detroit and found effective and 
efficient. 


' CATHOLIC HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The tenth annual meeting of the American Catholic Historical 
Association will be held at the Catholic University of America, 
December 27 and 28, in joint sessions with the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. The dates of the meeting will not con- 
flict with the annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion to be held at Durham, N. C., December 30 and January 1. 


RELIGIOUS PREJUDICE AND CATHOLIC TEACHERS 


The November issue of Columbia contains an illuminating ar- 
ticle entitled, “Religious Prejudice and Catholic Teachers,” writ- 
ten by Francis M. Crowley, Director, Bureau of Education, of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Mr. Crowley shows in his article that there is discrimination by 
public school officials against the appointment of Catholics to 
teaching positions in certain sections of the country. The article 
is a strong denunciation of this unethical and un-American prac- 
tice. 


a 
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The Constitution of the United States in Some of Its Funda- 
mental Aspects: Gaspar G. Bacon, LL.B. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1920. Pp. 201. 


This excellent survey of the Constitution, which should find a 
place on the reference shelves of every college library, is the result 
of a series of lectures given on the Gaspar G. Bacon Foundation 
before the faculty and students of Boston University. As a 
student, a lawyer, and a state senator, Mr. Bacon brings to his task 
a wide reading in constitutional law and a firsthand knowledge 
of practical government. He is no theorist, but a believer in 
constitutional, conservative progress. He has a dread of centrali- 
zation and a certain fear of Washington bureaucracy. He would 
not extend federal control over the states, nor would he have the 
Constitution readily amended to meet the social and economic 
reforms advocated by well-organized and heavily endowed minor- 
ities who see in amendments the panacea for all evils and supposed 
abuses. He displays no touch of intolerance, unless a fundamental 
love of the Constitution and a firm belief in state’s rights are 
evidences of intolerance in this present age. 

Mr. Bacon writes: “The experiment of popular government in 
America is still on trial. Our political system has proved success- 
ful under simple conditions. It still remains to be seen how it will 
stand the strain of the vast complications of life which more and 
more confrontus. .... Perhaps our day of dangerous industrial- 
ism (which Lord Macauley believed that the American Consti- 
tution could not withstand) has not yet arrived. But it cannot 
be denied that vast economic changes are going on before our very 
eyes, and that our form of government is being strained and 
stretched to keep pace with them. There is a constant demand 
for legislation to cure all evils. There are manifestations of a 
desire to change our fundamental institutions. Our fear today is 
not so much from distressed or discontented majorities, as it is 
from ignorant or selfish minorities. ... . In these days when 
America is assimilating vast numbers of men and women of for- 
eign races, who are wholly without knowledge of the principles 
upon which our government was built, it is vastly important that 
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their children be made to understand by careful instruction the 
aim of the Fathers, the great enduring principles which inspired 
their work. Hence we must seek an enlightened public opinion as 
the guarantee of the lasting success of the American experiment in 
representative government.” 

The chapter on the Convention of 1787 is a restatement (as the 
author realizes) of the materials found in accounts of the Conven- 
tion by Max Farrand, Robert L. Schuyler, Charles Beard, and 
others, but it is a refreshing reproduction in simple, readable lan- 
guage. In a second chapter, Mr. Bacon treats the four corner- 
stones of the Constitution: constitutional limitations upon the 
powers of the nation and the states; the division of powers between 
the three branches of government, executive, legislative, and 
judicial; the doctrine of judicial review of congressional legisla- 
tion by the Supreme Court; and the principles of representative 
government. Incidentally there is a good discussion of the exten- 
sion of the federal power by judicial interpretation and a broad 
application of the “general welfare” clause in the Constitution. 

In the chapter on “Our Dual Form of Government,” the author, 
with approval, quotes Calvin Coolidge: “It (local self-govern- 
ment) is one of our most cherished possessions. It is the greatest 
contributing factor to the stability, strength, liberty, and progress 
of the nation. The greatest solicitude should be exercised to pre- 
vent any encroachment upon the rights of the states.” The author, 
with this in mind, sees a danger in the steady encroachment of 
the National Government on the power of the states which for 
political and economic reasons has been so marked since the year 
1901 and the inauguration of the aggressive Rooseveltian policy. 
This encroachment is traced, including the extension which has 
come “under the guise of enforcing the Eighteenth Amendment 
to control directly the professional judgment of a physician and 
interfere with its free exercise in the treatment of disease.” How- 
ever, he adds that this trend has been halted by the Supreme Court 
in the Child Labor cases, though there is no telling what new field 
Congress may invade. 

Relative to the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act, the author 
is equally outspoken: “Here is an act of the central government 
attempting to regulate the conditions of maternity in the several 
states through a bureau in Washington. .. . . It is a direct sub- 
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version of the principle of self-government. . . . . If the mothers 
of America are obliged to entrust themselves to the care of a 
distant bureaucracy, what, we may ask, becomes of local govern- 
ment?” 

The effort to establish a federal Department of Education, the 
author finds equally dangerous. The appropriation to raise teach- 
ers’ salaries has an appeal, but it would carry a bribe in the way 
of a bonus, with the idea of bringing ultimate control of the public 
schools under a Washington office. Such “reform” bills appear 
to be more widely supported than is actually the case, for it is a 
common occurrence at legislative hearings for agents to claim that 
they represent great bodies of people who have not been con- 
sulted or who have been lulled into agreement without a clear 
understanding of the principle involved. They fail to realize 
that a federal bonus comes, in the last analysis, from the peo- 
ple’s taxes. Unless the poorer states are willing to profit from 
the financial support of the wealthier states, there is no reason to 
allow, by subsidies, the destruction of state initiative and state 
responsibility. Parenthetically, he argues, federal inheritance 
taxes should remain entirely with the individual states. By way 
of supplement, a recent statement of Secretary Wilbur, who is 
administratively responsible for the Federal Bureau of Education, 
indicates that the Hoover administration is of the opinion that no 
Department of Education is required, whatever may have been 
the political views of Vice-President Curtis when, as a senator, 
he thought in terms of votes from reforming Kansas. “The place 
of the National Government,” Mr. Wilbur said, “is not that of 
supplying funds in large amounts for carrying on the administra- 
tive functions of education in the communities, but to develop 
methods, ideals and procedures and to present them to be taken on 
their merit.” 

As two attempts to regulate child labor by federal statute were 
defeated by the Supreme Court, supporters of this radical, social- 
istic plan sought to gain their will by an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Fortunately for state’s rights, this scheme failed. The 
author adds that “the prices we pay for the rising tide of bureau- 
cracy is appalling.” Thirty years ago, John Fiske warned: “Too 
much centralization is our danger today, as the weakness of our 
federal tie was our danger a century ago.” Today, Elihu Root 
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has warned against a contraction of the habit of amending the 
Constitution, “upon whose permanency and inviolability no doubt 
should be cast save for the weightiest reasons.” Mr. Bacon, with 
no thought of arguing for or against prohibition, declares: “In 
the Eighteenth Amendment, however, we departed from this fun- 
damental conception of the Constitution. For the first time in our 
history we have incorporated in our organic law an act of legisla- 
tion, and this in the form of a drastic exercise of the police power. 
We have now as part of the Constitution a far-reaching legislative 
provision, encroaching upon the reserved powers of the states, and 
transferring to the federal government jurisdiction over certain 
matters of local and domestic concern. It is the belief of most 
constitutional lawyers, however, that if federal control over intox- 
icating liquors was deemed to be necessary, it would have been 
far better policy, and more in accord with a proper conception of 
the Constitution, to have adopted an amendment giving Congress 
the power to legislate on the subject without legislating directly 
in the amendment itself. Congress could then have legislated 
from time to time in conformity with changing public sentiment 
against which no law can be effectively enforced.” 

In a Chapter on “What the Constitution Means to the Citizen,” 
the author explains the means by which citizens are protected 
against the executive or legislative autocracy, or against the 
impulses of an irresponsible majority. He has no fear of the 
Supreme Court, nor could he emphasize the danger of “five to 
four” decisions when only in eight instances has the Supreme 
Court decidee an act of Congress unconstitutional by a five to 
four voté.t Ti... Supreme Court has protected the people from 
arbitrary state laws interfering with teaching in the schools or 
unnecessary interference with the right of contract between labor 
and capital. Hence, Mr. Bacon is in accord with the Supreme 
Court decisions setting aside the Oregon School Law, the anti- 
German language acts of Nebraska and other states, and the 
District of Columbia minimum wage law for women workers. 

Among the dangers to representative government, President 
Butler of Columbia has seen a “determined movement to change 
our representative republic into a socialistic democracy,” and 


*See Charles Warren: Congress, the Constitution and the Supreme Court. 
Boston, 1925. Pp. 183. 
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Elihu Root has admonished against the tendency of drifting away 
from trust in representative government. Today, it is Congress 
which is criticised rather than the Presidency; it is the legislature 
rather than the governor which is under suspicion. This is indeed 
a change from 1787, when good Democrats feared the executive 
branch of a government as the successor of the Crown. The 
initiative, referendum, and recall are not considered safeguards, 
but devices against which majorities must be safeguarded; and 
truly these democratic legislative schemes are easily operated by 
aggressive, narrow-minded minorities who cannot so easily over- 
rule legislatures as they can unorganized, uninterested majorities, 
who are inactive at the polls. Another danger is that Americans 
are too engrossed in their own business and, unlike Englishmen, 
too little given to public service. Socialistic cure-alls, bureau- 
cracy, reduction of representatives to mere delegates, disinclination 
to vote in primaries and general elections, artificial propaganda 
and paid agitators and lobbyists—all these menace our represen- 
tative government, in whose representative character is the peo- 
ple’s protection. 

President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University made a worthy 
selection when he named Mr. Bacon to deliver the first series of 
lectures on the Constitution, and if succeeding occupants of the 
chair are as honest and well informed the Bacon Lectureship will 
serve its purpose of stimulating a study of the United States in its 


broadest aspects. 
J. PuRcELL. 


The Mariology of Cardinal Newman, by Francis J. Friedel, S.M. 

New York: Benziger Brothers, 1929. Price, $3.25. 

The process of conversion is, as a rule, too subtle to allow of 
being traced, even by the convert himself, to its true sources. In 
fact, unless he is, like Newman, gifted with acute psychological 
insight and an unusual power of self-analysis, he is the person 
least fitted for the task, since he can hardly view the process 
objectively enough to discern his own motives. But this need 
not discourage investigation; on the contrary, an outstanding 
figure like Newman demands study, and therefore every attempt 
to set forth the causes that led him to make the great change is 
welcome. But the study is, by reason of its very fascination, 
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dangerous; for so alluring is the desire for simplification that the 
student may be misled into taking a motive for the motive. Still 
one is grateful for each additional ray of light, and that there 
will be many such rays is extremely likely. Each new book on 
Newman leads to more books on Newman, so that it is not rea- 
sonable to expect that the world will ever hear “the last word.” 
In this there is nothing either to astonish or to dismay: a history 
like Newman’s will bear scrutiny as long as men are interested 
in superlative and many-sided personalities and will ever provide 
food for thought, encouragement and edification. 

We are therefore happy to hail the advent of a fresh elucida- 
tion, especially when the work is so well done as it has been by 
Dr. Friedel. The title does not adequately represent the con- 
tents, for the work is more than a study of Newman’s Mariology. 
The writer asserts that devotion to the Blessed Virgin, as taught 
and practiced by the Church of Rome, was the “crux” (the word 
is Newman’s own) of the difficulty he experienced in accepting 
her claims, and that when he perceived that this devotion was 
not merely not inconsistent with the worship of God but really 
a corollary of it and a protection, so to speak, of belief in Our 
Lord’s divinity, he made his submission. This is set forth in the 
first part of the work, which deals with the Anglican period; and 
it is not until we come to the second part, wherein Newman’s 
teaching as a Catholic is carefully analyzed, that we have a true 
study of his Mariology. This second part is splendid. Not a 
single passage of importance has been overlooked or misin- 
terpreted; and the quotations, though necessarily detached from 
their context and placed in juxtaposition with passages drawn 
from various writings of widely separated dates, do not suffer 
the least violence of exegesis. This is a genuine achievement, 
for it is in work like this that the historian is most likely to go 
astray into subjectivism. On this second part no more need be 
said. 

But on the first, or Anglican, portion, a word of mild dissent 
seems necessary. No student of Newman will hesitate to recog- 
nize the truth in the assertion that the supposed Mariolatry of 
Rome was a stumbling-block and that in the history of New- 
man’s conversion the gradual clearing up of his misapprehensions 
on this point looms large. But the student would also recognize 
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that this fact suggests a further question: Why was it that this 
particular portion of Catholic faith and practice deterred him 
rather than some other, say Purgatory, to which also he, while 
an Anglican, objected? We must probe a little deeper before 
we come to the fundamental “crux”; and to the present reviewer 
it has always seemed that Newman’s difficulty about “Mari- 
olatry” was rooted in a conviction which he himself set forth in 
the beginning of “The History of my Religious Opinions.” There 
he speaks of “the thought of two and two only supreme and 
luminously self-evident beings, myself and my Creator” (Apolo- 
gia, Oxford Edition, p. 108); and a reader of the Parochial and 
Plain Sermons will recall many a passage in which the unap- 
proachable majesty of God, His absolute and infinite supremacy, 
are insisted on. Whence it will appear that Catholic devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, as he misconceived it at first, would present 
itself as simply irreconcilable with the worship we owe to the 
Supreme Being alone. Dr. Friedel does not pass over this; but, 
it seems to the present reviewer, he is too long in coming to it 
and does not sufficiently stress it, with the result that Newman’s 
Anglican attitude gets a little out of focus. Newman’s difficulty 
about Catholic devotion to the Blessed Virgin was not in the 
strict sense fundamental but only a false consequence from a 
sound and clearly apprehended principle. That it was a false 
consequence, largely the result of error on point of fact, became 
apprehended finally with equal clearness; and, as a Catholic, 
Newman experienced no difficulty whatever in reconciling the 
unique demands of God with fervent devotion to His Mother. 
This criticism does not imply disapproval of the first part of 
the present work. On the contrary, with the reservation above 
suggested about incorrect focussing, the reviewer heartily admires 
it. Had the writer undertaken to reveal what he considered the 
“underlying cause” of Newman’s conversion and to make that 
the pivot of his book we should have occasion to dwell more at 
length on the notion briefly presented at the beginning of this 
review, viz., that to ascribe to one single cause a process so subtle 
and so complex as the exchange of Anglicanism for Catholicism 
is dangerous and misleading. Newman had a keen sense of 
God—true, but he also had a keen sense of the need of a visible 
church, a church manifestly one with that of the Fathers whom 
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he so much loved. And to his comprehensive intellect there was 
no difficulty in adjusting these concepts, as there is to some nar- 
row minds. But to develop this notion was not the author’s pur- 
pose; hence we may not complain of his not doing what he did 
not set out to do. A slight alteration in his point of view, by 
which Newman’s attitude while an Anglican toward what he con- 
sidered Roman exaggerations and corruptions in devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin would have been set in proper perspective, would 
have obviated the danger that some readers of this book not too 
well acquainted with Newman will be led to take a truth for the 
truth. 
Epwin Ryan. 


Reaching Other Minds, by Davida McCaslin, Professor of 
Rhetoric, the James Milliken University. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. 290. 

This is a refreshing introductory volume designed especially 
for the freshman student of English composition. Neither elab- 
orately exhaustive nor, on the other hand, superficial, it comes 
as a valuable aid for the student not so much in directly acquir- 
ing the art of fine writing as in disciplining the mind in the pre- 
liminary working over and organization of ideas. It is not a 
Baedeker of college composition. It makes no pretense as a 
handbook of rules or as a precis of rhetorical theories. The pur- 
pose of this book is to stimulate and develop. It seeks to interest 
the student in his work. It strives to cultivate in him an ade- 
quate appreciation of the fine nuances, textures, and values in 
literature. It points out to him reliable standards of achieve- 
ment and labors for the development of enterprising and self- 
conscious craftsmanship. 

The conventional references to freshmen floundering about in 
the bog of rhetoric and becoming hopelessly mired in the byways 
of literary art are sufficiently well founded to warrant the humor. 
There is the first fine zest of composition—a fair day and a full 
field. Then there is the rocky slope, the stake fence, the im- 
penetrable hedge, and the treacherously smiling stream with the 
precipitate bank on the farther side. Many a rider turns back 
at the first barrier, many tumble in the dust, while alas, only a 
few, fatigued by the adverse course, struggle into the home 
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stretch. Courage, according to Aristotle, is one of the three 
cardinal virtues, and yet it is precisely this that many college 
freshmen venturing upon a course in English composition seem 
to lack. The beginner is daunted by punctuation, appalled by 
exposition and paralyzed at the mere mention of the four forms 
of discourse. Yet many students are essentially creative. What 
they seem to lack is the ability to coordinate the matter which 
they con in the manuals with their desire to express original 
thought. They fail to realize that structural laws are at one 
with the finest artistic impulses and tendencies. 

' Miss McCaslin says that the student must consider (1) flavor 
of personality, (2) quality of thought, (3) cleverness of approach, 
and (4) satisfaction of expression in trying to reach other minds. 
Pleasantness of disposition, kindness of heart, etc., must be wel- 
comed as bits of seasoning which make a piece of writing appe- 
tizing. She emphasizes the social motive for composition: the 
desire to communicate ideas, taking for granted, of course, the 
personal motive and the student’s natural appreciation of art as 
superior and perceptibly beyond the reach of the mob. Her 
book aims at the motivation and efficient guidance of students 


in the early stages of their literary strivings. In this there is no 
reason why the volume should not meet with unqualified success. 
It is sound, carefully written, and not too difficult for the youth- 
ful mind to grasp. Where the judicious direction of important 
native powers is at stake it possesses very definite and appreci- 
able value. 


Paut J. Kerricx. 


The Poetry of Father Tabb. Edited by Francis A. Litz, Ph.D. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1928. Price, $3.00. 
Except for The Rosary in Rhyme and Quips and Quiddits, the 

present volume contains all of Father Tabb’s verse, not only 

what has been already published but some that has never before 
appeared in print. So that the admirers of that delightful and 
true literary artist may now secure a single-volume edition that 
is almost complete. Dr. Litz is, as we all know, exceptionally 
qualified for the task of editor; hence no one will object to his 
rearranging the poems according to subject, disregarding to some 
extent the chronological order. Rather, it will be generally 
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recognized that this considerably enhances the usefulness of the 
compilation for those who already know them, while tending to 
widen the circle of admirers. And the format is quite worthy of 
the subject. Epwin Ryan. 


“Modern French Course,” by M. Dondo, 546 pages. Fraser 
and Squair Series, D. C. Heath and Company. 

The appearance of a new French Grammar or French Course 
is not an unusual occurrence. The appearance of a good book on 
this subject is still a matter of interest. The book market has 
been so over-supplied with grammars and readers of every descrip- 
tion that the appraisal of their relative values is a difficult task. 
Or better, it is an easy one: most of them are worthless. It is 
rather the choice of those which are of some value which is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult. We may easily class Professor Dondo’s 
book among these. Advocates of the direct method of teaching 
will find his work interesting and useful. They were in need of 
just such a book. A clear and systematic exposition of French 
grammar, stimulative charts and illustrations, a practical and 
current vocabulary are features of the work which will recom- 
mend itself to teachers and students. It is quite in keeping with 


the standard set by Fraser and Squair. 
Bernarp A. Facteavu. 


The Alpha Individual Arithmetics, by the Supervisory Staff of 
the Summit Experimental School, Cincinnati, Ohio. New 
York: Ginn and Company. 

The Alpha Individual Number Primer and Arithmetic, Part One 
and Part Two, are the first of a series of twelve books planned 
to meet the long-felt need of a better means for developing chil- 
dren’s minds according to their individual differences in number 
work. The series is planned for the six years of the elementary 
course. 

The Number Primer presents the concept of numbers, four sim- 
ple addition facts. and four simple subtraction facts. The colored 
illustrations of this book are carefully selected so as to appeal 
to the pupils’ interests and to motivate their number activities. 

The first year’s work of the Alpha Individual Arithmetic is 
divided into two books, each of which serves as text and work 
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book. Part One of the first book introduces the children to the 
second stage of Arithmetic. It contains drills on the sixty-four 
first-decade addition combinations and a cumulative review of 
these combinations. Two diagnostic tests and two post-remedial 
tests follow the completion of the work of the second stage. 

Part Two presents the sixty-four first-decade subtraction com- 
binations and one-step and two-step problems with all known 
combinations. The exercises are given in both the horizontal and 
the vertical order. Cumulative reviews, diagnostic and post- 
remedial tests follow stages three and four. 

Striking original devices make the books attractive both from 
an artist’s and from a teacher’s view. Every exercise of the books 
is motivated, and it is clear that the authors kept the children’s 
interest and abilities in mind while they planned the series. 

The gradual advancement towards the stages of increasing 
difficulty offers to the child the opportunity of joy which comes 
with the mastery of number facts without first subjecting him to 
the discouragement often caused by frequent unnecessary failures. 

From the title of the series of arithmetics the first purpose of 
the authors is evident. They aim to adapt classroom procedure 
and practice to the theory that the child should be treated as an 
individual. The child can find in these arithmetics “his own 
individual opportunity to advance by safe and pleasant roads, 
and to come in his progress under the fascination of the power 
and beauty of number.” 


Sister M. Dominica. 


A Source Book of American Political Theory. Edited by Ben- 
jamin Fletcher Wright, Jr. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1929. Pp. vi+644. 

Assistant Professor Wright of Harvard University has com- 
piled a useful source book of extracts from American preachers, 
thinkers, and statesmen illustrating the history of political theory 
in the United States. While intended as a textbook for college 
students this volume should be of decided value for teachers of 
government in high schools and academies who are interested in 
the political theories of Cotton, Winthrop, Hooker, Davenport, 
Roger Williams, Otis, the Adamses, Paine, Dickinson, Jefferson, 
the framers of the Constitution, Hamilton, Washington, Lloyd 
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Garrison, Channing, Thoreau, Lincoln, Thomas Dew, Calhoun, 
Webster, and Story, as well as the debates in several of the earlier 
state constitutional conventions. Comparatively little space is 
given to the period since the Civil War: extracts from the writings 
or speeches of La Follette, Gompers, Roosevelt, Wilson, Root, 
Justice Holmes, John Spargo, Walter Lippman, Irving Babbitt, 
Governor Alfred E. Smith (“Church and State in America”), and 
President Hoover. There are short bibliographies for each sec- 
tion. Among the Catholic writers to whom the student is referred 
are the late Professor H. J. Ford, the late Gaillard Hunt, Father 
John A. Ryan, and M. F. X. Miller, 8.J. Unfortunately, the 
American Catholic contribution to the study of political theory 
and government is extremely limited. One would expect some- 
thing from the once widely read political essays of Orestes Bron- 
son. Again the reader will notice undue emphasis on New Eng- 
land, whereas American democracy was largely a frontier con- 
tribution and also a rather late development. An index would 
add to the reference value of the book. _ 
Ricuarp J. 


“Journalistic Writing,” by Grant Milnor Hyde. Second Edition. 
Completely Revised. Pp. xviiit+464. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Price $1.60. 

“Journalistic Writing” is primarily intended for high-school 
journalism courses and for staffs and advisers of student news- 
papers and magazines. It is, therefore, an affirmative answer to 
the question whether or not journalism should be introduced into 
the high school curriculum. Mr. Hyde, the author, professor of 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin, maintains that, whereas 
in 1922 (the year of the first edition) the high-school newspaper 
was still a rare experiment and “high-school journalism” was 
generally regarded a “heresy,” the high-school newspaper is now 
quite generally established. That fact, he says, removes any doubt 
as to the need of some journalistic training in the high school. 
Such training, he continues, should not replace any literature or 
rhetoric courses, but “finds its proper place in the curriculum as 
an optional course in advanced composition,” warranting pos- 
sibly “credit in Advanced English” (p. xi). He by no means jus- 
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tifies “the introduction of vocational or professional journalism 
into high school” (p. viii). 

Completely revised, “the book is now a thorough discussion of 
the student newspaper, plus a course in journalistic writing” (p. 
vi). It is intended as a handbook for teachers and students in 
organizing and conducting a student newspaper, and as a con- 
venient text for normally a one-year high-school journalism course. 
The whole plan and tone of the book is such as to presuppose a 
class which can work hand in hand with a high-school newspaper, 
so that in a school without such a paper it would, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, hardly be a very practical text. Where, however, a high 
school has, or plans to have, such a paper, it offers a really prac- 
tical text, and, following its plan, the school paper will serve as an 
ideal experimental workshop for the class. 

The chapters of the book are short and, keeping the paper in 
mind, practically arranged. To each are appended excellent exer- 
cises and suggestions for study. Furthermore, all the phases and 
problems involved in actually bringing out a high-school news- 
paper, such, for example, as advertising, subscription, staff elec- 
tions, etc., are covered adequately and intelligently. A style sheet, 
a classified bibliography, and a list of representative newspapers 
are also included. 

The principal emphasis in the book, however, is on the inculca- 
tion of correct habits of purposeful and effective writing. Any- 
thing like “a journalese style” is combatted, while the school liter- 
ary magazine is encouraged. In short, “Journalistic: Writing” is 
emphatically a valuable handbook for any teacher interested in a 
student newspaper and for any student connected with one, and 
is a practical textbook, with respect not only to contents and pre- 
sentation but also to ideals for a journalism class in a high school 
which has, or plans to have, a student newspaper. 

Avueust J. App. 
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